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THE subject of this biographical 
sketch was one of the numerous 
children of the Rev. John Thorpe, 
the first pastor of the Congrega- 
tional church at Masborough, near 
Rotherham, Yorkshire. 

A few facts connected with the 
history of the father of the subject 
of our present sketch may not be 
uninteresting to our readers. The 
circumstances attending bis conver- 
sion were, in the highest degree, 
remarkable. This event took 
place about the middle of the last 
century, when the impulse given 
to religion by the preaching of 
Whitfield and Wesley, and other 
men ‘like minded,” called forth 
all the rancorous hostility of com- 
bined ignorance, impiety, and vice. 
Rotherham (so near the place 
of Mr. Thorpe’s subsequent minis- 
try) was by nu means least inve- 
terate in its opposition to the dif- 
fusion of religious truth, and the 
efforts of evangelical zeal. No 
means were left unemployed to 
turn the new doctrine (for such, 
alas! it was to the bulk of our be- 
nighted countrymen) into ridicule. 
Not only were public services in- 
terrupted and the undaunted 
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preachers of the Gospel subjected 
to the usual measure of edntumely 
and contempt,’ but im’ that then 
dark and depraved © portion of 
Yorkshire, impiety became extra- 
ordinarily refined and ingenious ia 
its expedients to repress the awa- 
kened spirit of religious feeling. 
A new species of pulpit theatricals, 
it appears, were not unfrequently 
resorted to by the thoughtless and 
profane, at which the labours of 
the holy and devoted ministers of 
those times were caricatured and 
mimicked, to the infinite amuse- 
ment of the many. Amongst the 
foremost and most zealous of these 
impious conspirators against truth 
and Christianity, was the father of 
the late Mr. Thorpe: As often 
happens, however, this very cir- 
cumstance turned out rather for the 
1, and he 
who had taken upon him the cha- 
racter of a preacher in pure mock- 
ery, was, by this very means, in- 
duced to assume it in reality. The 
pseudo-apostle turned out to be an 
apostle in truth; the then minister 
of ** darkness” not we! on the 
appearance of an angel of light, 
but his nature became trans- 
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formed, as well as his appearance. 
And thus it was. 

It appears that on one occasion, 
his companions had met for their 
usual purpose of merry-making 
with sacred subjects. ‘Three in- 
dividuals, amongst whom Mr. 
Thorpe was one, were commis- 
sioned to play off their ludicrous 
blasphemies for the amusement of 
the rest; and, in order to give 
greater zest to the representation 
of this comic tragedy, a prize was 
to be adjudged to him who should 
prove pre-eminent in folly and 
wickedness; while, in order to try 
the talents of these candidates for 
honours so infamous, each was to 
open the Bible at a peradventure, 
and speak from the first passage 
that might attract his attention. 
Two of them had already acquitted 
themselves much to the satisfac- 
tion of the audience. Mr. Thorpe 
came last. Duly excited by the 
previous brilliant exploits of his 
predecessors, he exclaimed, as he 
ascended the. rostrum, ‘ I shall 
beat you all!” And so, indeed, it 
turned out, though by no means 
according to the meaning of the 
speaker. It so chanced, or rather 
it was so ordered, that the text 
which met his eye was that awful 
one—‘* Except ye repent, ye shall 
all likewise perish.” He was in- 
stantaneously smitten to the heart 
with a sense of his transcendant 
wickedness; and instead of fol- 
lowing in the track of his compa- 
nions, entered immediately upon a 
most solemn application of the words 
to himself and to his audience. 
Every one saw that he was in ear- 
nest; none ventured to interrupt 
him, but, on the contrary, all lis- 
tened with the profoundest atten- 
tion. When he had done, he im- 
mediately left the astonished as- 
sembly, without speaking to any 
one. This, of course, at once dis- 
solyed his connexion with his 
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former associates; his impressions 
proved deep, genuine, and perma- 
nent; he loved the people whom 
he had hefore hated and ridiculed; 
in a short time, he becamea mem- 
ber of Mr. Wesley’s society ; and 
eventually a preacher of that 
** faith which once he destroyed.” 

Some years after this, Mr. 
Thorpe adopted decidedly Cal- 
Vinistic views; views which Mr. 
Wesley did all he could to re- 
press ; but finding this impossible, 
he at length procured Mr. Thorpe’s 
dismission from the society. Af- 
ter this, the church at Rotherham 
separated from the Wesleyan con- 
nexion too, and invited Mr. 
Thorpe to take the oversight of 
them,—an invitation which he ac- 
cepted. 

It would have been well for 
Mr. Thorpe had he stopped at 
that moderate Calvinism which 
is decidedly, in our opinion, the 
manhood of the Gospel. He un- 
happily, however, in more. ad- 
we life, verged towards high 
doctrines, as they are technically 
called; a circumstance which it 
is said abated somewhat of the 
warmth and power of his preach- 
ing. He was always, however, 
a most consistent professor of the 
Gospel he preached ; nor was his 
ministry at any time without strik- 
ing proofs of the divine blessing 
upon it. 

He died in a decline in No- 
vember, 1776, in the 46th year of 
his age. He was thus removed in 
the prime of life, leaving a widow 
and a large family of children, 
most of whom were very young, 
and with an exceeding slender pro- 
vision for their maintenance. 

Witutam THorpe, the sub- 
ject of the present Memoir, was 
born at Masborough, near Rother- 
ham, Yorkshire, on the 5th of 
September, 1771. 

William was only about four 
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years old at the time of his father’s 
death. As he advanced, he was 
apprenticed to a silversmith, which 
trade he continued to learn until 
he was about sixteen years of age. 
An amusing and interesting inci- 
dent occurred at the time when 
Mr. Thorpe first had an interview 
with a Sheffield manufacturer, for 
the purpose of offering himself as 
an apprentice. ‘The master bent 
on him a keen eye, as if he were 
measuring his capabilities at a 
glance, and immediately said, 
** You will never follow a mecha- 
nical trade—you have a face like 
a Parliament man.” 

Mr. Thorpe continued until his 
sixteenth year unacquainted with 
true religion, and addicted to the 
follies of youth, into which, from 
the natural sprightliness and ardour 
of his character, he entered with 
eagerness and alacrity. It was at 
this early period, and immediately 
after some new project of folly and 
mischief had been formed, that it 
pleased God to produce those im- 
pressions on his mind which ter- 
minated in his conversion. 

He was first awakened to se- 
rious concern by a dream. The 
day of judgment appeared to him 
to have arrived. The scene he 
always represented as terrific be- 
yond any power of description 
which he possessed. He started 
from sleep, covered with cold per- 
spiration, and trembled violently. 
After some time he went again to 


sleep, when the same scene re-. 


curred with increased terrors.— 
Again he awoke, and left his bed 
still more agitated, but after a 
short time retired to rest once 
more. The dream was then re- 
peated for the third time, with, if 
possible, aggravated horror. He 
slept no more on that memorable 
night. His conscience was now 


fully awakened, and for a long 


. 
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time his convictions were almost 
overwhelming. 

The impressions thus made were 
deepened, and happily rendered 
permanent under the ministry of 
the Rev. Jehoiada Brewer, then of 
Sheffield. Towards Mr. Brewer 
he ever afterwards cherished sen- 
timents of the deepest veneration, 
and always addressed him in his 
correspondence as his ‘* honoured 
father.” Under the patronage of 
Mr. Brewer, he commenced occa- 
sioual preaching, receiving at the 
same time that direction and in- 
struction from his pastor which he 
was so competent to impart. Mr. 
Thorpe at this period was scarcely 
seventeen years old, yet his efforts 
as a youthful preacher already at- 
tracted considerable attention, and 
called forth many predictions as 
to his future eminence. 

He evinced, at this time, an in- 
satiable thirst for knowledge. Out 
of an income of not more than 
three or four shillings per week, 
he contrived to save eighteen 
pence to purchase books. His 
dinner was often nothing more than 
a roll and a glass of water; and 
often has he been known to seize 
with avidity the book he was pern- 
sing when the dinner bell sounded, 
and when the limited hour had 
passed, he has been found still ab- 
sorbed, while his scanty provision 
remained untouched. 

His memory, at this period, as 
throughout his life, was prodigious. 
Whatever he read was immediately, 
and without effort, transferred to 
his own mind, and formed part 
of the greataccumulations of know- 
ledge which he acquired. Mr. 
Thorpe, at this period, possessed a 
faculty which was afterwards ma- 
tured to an almost unequalled de- 
gree of perfection. It is well known 
to those who were most intimately 
acquainted with his mental habits, 
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that he seldom committed any of 
his thoughts to writing. He com- 
posed mentally, altered and revised 
his sentences, and in this way pro- 
duced the most elaborate and finish- 
ed compositions; and in proof of the 
accuracy of the process, he could, 
at any distance of time, revive 
sermons of great length, often oc- 
cupying in the delivery an hour 
and fifty minutes, without, so far 
as could be perceived either by 
himself or others, the variation of a 
word. 

At length the finger of Provi- 
dence seemed to point so distinctly 
to the ministry as Mr. Thorpe’s 
proper sphere, that all concurred 
in opinion, that the time, early 
as it was, had arrived, when he 
should devote himself wholly to it. 
His indentures were readily given 
up, and he accepted an invitation 
to Shelley, in Yorkshire. From 
Shelley he went to Chester; and, 
after a very brief residence in that 
city, he returned again to Y ork- 
shire, where he was ordained to 
the pastoral office over the church 
at Thurlestone, near Pennistone, 
On that solemn occasion, the late 
excellent and venerable Dr. Wil- 
liams gave the charge, in the course 
of which he is remembered to have 
said, ‘* With regard to the delivery 
of your sermon, I say nothing. 
It is needless. Nature has been 
very bountiful to you—she has 
made you an orator.” 

Having laboured at Thurlestone 
for some years with great success, 
and having left impressions there 
which are still vividly retained by 
those who survive, he accepted an 
invitation to New Court, Carey 
Street, London—making choice of 
that church in preference to the 
Congregational Church at Derby, 
which also gave him a call about 
the same time. 


In London, Mr. Thorpe labour- 
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ed about six years, during which 
period he preached his Missionary 
Sermon, an effort deemed, at that 
time, very uncommon, and attend- 
ed, during the delivery, with great 
and still well remembered impres- 
sion. The sermon, although 
marked by some of Mr. Thorpe’s 
Hutchinsonian peculiarities, has 
ever ranked as a production of a 
very bigh order. 

In the year 1805, Mr. Thorpe 
received a call from the Church 
at Castle Green, in the city of 
Bristol. After mature and anxious 
deliberation for three months, he 
accepted the invitation, and en- 
tered on his new charge in January, 
1806; so that the term of his pas- 
torate in Bristol was twenty-seven 
years and four months, 

The Congregational Church at 
Castle Green, Bristol, as is the 
case with many others, originated 
with the ejectment of 1662, and 
continued through all the suc- 
cessive periods of its history, to 
maintain its respectability amongst 
the churches of Bristol. 

Mr. Thorpe’s predecessor, Mr. 
Hey, having resigned his charge, 
went to Philadelphia, United 
States, and Mr, Thorpe, already 
well known in the city of Bristol 
by his occasional labours, was 
called to succeed him. 

After Mr. Thorpe had been in 
Bristol about nine years, his po- 
pularity and usefulness rendered a 
larger place of worship necessary. 
A new, capacious, and beautiful 
edifice was accordingly erected, at 
an expense of several thousands of 
pounds, and which is now left to 
the public unburthened by any 
debt. 

But Mr. Thorpe’s labours were 
not confined to Bristol, He was 
in all respects and eminently a 
man of public spirit. Endowed 
with gifts calculated to make him 
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extensively popular, and feeling 
at the same time the most lively 
interest in the prosperity of the 
great religious institutions of the 
day, he was called into all parts 
of the kingdom as their public 
advocate. His powerful reason- 
ing and appeals rendered his ser- 
vices highly valuable, and his po- 
pularity and usefulness in this de- 
partment continued augmenting 
rather than diminishing to the 
last. 

It was he who first contended 
for holding Missionary Meetings 
out of London, and by his influence 
got the experiment tried in Bristol, 
an experiment which succeeded 
even beyond his sanguine epecta- 
tions, notwithstanding the discou- 
raging prognostications of many. 
Soon after this occurrence, at the 
request of the Directors of the 
London Missionary Society, Mr. 
Thorpe, in company with the late 
venerable Drs. Bogue and Waugh, 
and Mr. Burder, made a tour 
into the north of England, for the 
purpose of establishing provincial 
auxiliaries, some of which have 
since furnished such noble contri- 
butions to the missionary cause. 

For some time past Mr. Thorpe’s 
friends had been apprehensive re- 
specting hishealth. Several severe 
attacks, particularly one in Lon- 
don, when at the Tabernacle, 
about two years since, (aninflamma- 
tion of the bronchia,) had excited 
their apprehension. It was not, 
however, until the middle of last 
December that he became wholly 
unfit for labour, and was obliged to 
confine himself to his chamber. 
The period which elapsed between 
this final seclusion and his death 
will ever be regarded by those who 
had access to him, as by far the 
most remarkable of his life. He 
was visited by many friends, all of 
whom retired, filled with astonish- 
ment and delight at the calm com- 
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posure, the unresisting submission 
(amidst excruciating agony), the 
simplicity of Christian feeling and 
dependance, and the beautiful 
scriptural and often sublime senti- 
ments which flowed incessantly 
from his lips. 

A clergyman of high and vene- 
rable character, exclaimed on 
leaving him, ** That chamber is the 
gate of heaven.” 

It would be impossible to tran- 
scribe any considerable number of 
those ex pressions which the memory 
of Christian friendship so fondly 
retains, and which the hand of 
more observant and diligent af- 
fection has recorded. 

It is probable that these trea- 
sures (for such they are, at least to 
those who loved him,) may be given 
to the public in a more extended 
form—for the present, however, 
time and space are wanting. 

One or two incidents may be 
mentioned as illustrative of the sub- 
missiveness and thankfulness of 
his temper. 

One morning on being visited by 
a friend, he said, “ I have nothing 
but comforts (he was then suffering 
dreadfully in body); I have a dear 
wife who will fly on the wings of 
love to serve me—I have daughters 
who are devoted to me—I have a 
servant who would almost die for 
me. Friends are kind and unre- 
mitting in their attentions—and, 
above ali, I have the presence of 
my Saviour, Was there ever a 
miserable sinner so surrounded with 
mercies?” ‘To the same friend he 
said, ** I have great fears lest m 
patience should wear out, and 
should indulge in a spirit of com- 
plaint. I caught myself saying, 
‘Oh! that I had wings like a dove, 
then would I fly away and be at 
rest.’ This was wrong—it savoured 
of impatience.” 

On the night of his death, about 
ten o'clock, he executed a codicil 
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to his will. After this he sat on 
the sofa in his chamber, (he had 
not been able to lie down for 
many weeks,) and continued to 
talk in the most striking manner 
vp to the moment of his decease. 

is son, who was standing near 
him, heard him speaking musingly, 
but very calmly. Qn listening he 
heard him say, ** There is a fu- 
neral procession, they are all in 
mourning, standing round an open 
grave.” ‘ Who, Sir?” demanded 
his son. He replied, ‘* the minis- 
ters, the members of the churches, 
friends.” ‘* But,” resumed his son, 
** you do not see this.” He in- 
stantly raised his face, his eye 
beaming with that solemn energy 
which generally preceded any re- 
markable expression, and added, 
** No, my son, not literally, but— 
in the mind’s eye. It is coming, 
it is coming.” His son then said, 
“ Do you fear it?” He immedi- 
ately replied, with remarkable 
emphasis, ‘‘ No, no—I have no 
reason, does not he live ?” 

‘To one of his daughters he said, 
*“* You now see your father in 
the swellings of Jordan. God is 
dividing the waters to make a 
passage for me, and beyond is the 
promised land into which 1 am 
about to enter.” 

A few minutes before his de- 
parture he uttered the word hope. 
His now bereaved widow added, 
*«* As an anchor of the soul, both 
sure and stedfast, and which enter- 
eth into that within the veil.” He 
smiled, pressed her hand, said Yes, 
yes, and immediately expired. 

It may be interesting to add, 
that during the last few weeks of 
Mr. Thorpe’s illness, he wrote a 
weekly communication of admoni- 
tion and comfort from the sick 
chamber to his flock, to be read 
at their special prayer meetings. 
They are four innumber, A very 
affecting circumstance is con- 
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nected with the last. It was dic- 
tated on the Monday afternoon, 
and before read at the prayer 
meeting the following evening, 
he had ceased to be any longer 
an inhabitant of this world. 

His funeral was such as to 
attest abundantly the universal 
respect and affection in which he 
was held. 

The funeral took place, May 
14. The attendance was exceed- 
ingly numerous ; most of the shops 
in the line of procession were 
closed, while the windows were 
crowded with persons viewing the 
affecting scene. The pall was 
borne by four clergymen and four 
dissenting ministers, in their robes, 
while many others preceded the 
corpse, in like attire. Mr. Jay de- 
livered an address over the grave. 
It was characterized by great so- 
lemnity, pathos, and adaptation. 

The funeral sermon was preach- 
ed on Sabbath morning, the 19th, 
by Dr. Fletcher of Stepney. 

We must now devote a few pa- 
ragraphs to Mr. Thorpe’s character. 

Of his person, it is needless for 
us to speak. His features (and 
the accurate engraving which ac 
companies this sketch sufficiently 
shows it,) would, but for bis enor- 
mous obesity, have been eminently 
handsome and expressive. His 
excessive corpulency, however, 
(which has been the frequent sub- 
ject of wonder as well as good- 
humoured remark, and to none, we 
believe, more frequently than to 
Mr. Thorpe himself,) somewhat 
marred what would otherwise have 
been a most ex pressive countenance, 
and a noble person. 

The powers of Mr. Thorpe’s 
mind were of no mean order; 
though it may be doubted whether 
he ever did them full justice ; whe- 
ther they ever reached that growth 
which they were well capable of 
attaining. This may be owing to 
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two causes. In no small measure 
we have no doubt, it was attribu- 
table to physical peculiarities. The 
tendency of excessive corpulency 
to oppress the powers of the mind, 
to generate a considerable degree 
of indolence, by rendering exertion 
proportionably difficult, must be 
seen by all. This, we apprehend, 
was often painfully felt by Mr. 
Thorpe, and sometimes, probably, 
nut only unfitted, but actually 
incapacitated him for strenuous 
effort, whether of body or of mind. 
Another reason why some of his 
faculties, probably, never reached 
their full expansion and vigour, 
(highly respectable as his actual 
powers were,) is of a somewhat 
curious kind. We allude to the 
extraordinary power of one of his 
faculties—we mean his MEMORY. 
Of the extraordinary strength of 
this faculty in Mr. Thorpe, we 
have already spoken in the narra- 


tive. Some of the accounts may, 
perhaps, be exaggerated; but, 
after deductions on this score, 


enough still remains, well authen- 
ticated, to convince any one that he 

ossessed this faculty in most singu- 
: perfection. We have understood 
that he could repeat, almost ver- 
batim, a pamphlet, after reading it 
once over, and remember, with ac- 
curacy, not only the train of thought 
pursued in the books he read, but 
very much of the phraseology of 
the writer. 

Such a memory has its advan- 
tages; but it has some disadvan- 
tages too. In the acquisition of 
knowledge, it is invaluable. But 
then, as it is often more easy to ex- 
ercise the memory than the reason 
(for where the memory is so power- 
ful, the one is attended with in- 
comparably more trouble than the 
other,) it is a temptation sometimes 
to rely on the thoughts of others 
when we ought to be employing 
our own; and to rest satisfied ra- 
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ther with the acquisition of know- 
ledge from books than aspire to a 
vigorous investigation of truth for 
ourselves. There is still greater 
liability to this, where, as in the 
case of Mr. Thorpe, there are other 
(physical) causes predisposing the 
mind to a certain degree of indo- 
lence. 

Yielding to the temptation of 
which we have just spoken, we 
have heard that Mr. Thorpe some- 
times made use of the thoughts of 
others in the pulpit to no inconsi- 
derable extent. Atthe same time 
it could hardly be called plagiar- 
ism, because, as we have under- 
stood, he was always willing good- 
naturedly to own when he borrow- 
ed, and even bold enough to justify 
the practice. He felt, therefore, 
as every body else felt, that if he 
ever resorted to such a plan, it 
was not for want of powers to do 
justice to his subject, but from 
other causes. 

All preachers must make great 
use of the labours of others. Of 
that there can be no doubt, so 
long as it remains true that there 
is ‘* nothing new under the sun,” 
Still it is very desirable (if only for 
the improvement of their own 
minds and to disarm scandal,) that 
their obligations to other men 
should never extend farther than 
the materials of thought. The 
building should always be their own. 
For the language, the arrange- 
ment, &c. they should never be 
indebted to any but themselves. 

We have already intimated that 
Mr. Thorpe, when he chose, was 
capable of efforts displaying a very 
high order of mind. As a public 
speaker, he is universally assigned 
to no mean rank, As a specimen or 
two of his eloquence, we are sure 
our readers will feel obliged to us 
for quoting the following powerful 
passages from his speech delivered 
at the Second Anniversary Meeting 
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of the Bristol Auziliary Bible So- 
ciety. February 13, 1812. The 
lapse of twenty years, we need 
hardly say, has done nothing to 
impair the truth of the sentiments 
they contain, but, on the contrary, 
has abundantly confirmed them. 


‘€ This is the Lord’s doing, and it is mar- 
vellous in our eyes. Gentlemen, how 
dark would this be if there were no pro- 
phets to enlighten it! But when a man 
turnsprophet, without his credentials, we 
may safely pronounce him an impostor, 
or an enthusiast. David Hume prophesied 
that, at the conclusion of the last, or the 
beginning of this century, Christianity 
would be exterminated from the earth. 
The transactions of this day give the lie 
to his prediction. Another prophet of 
infidelity boasted that (to use his own 
language) he had cut down every tree in 
the spiritual Eden. Priests,says he, may 
stick them in the ground again, but they 
will never take root. Foolish man! why 
didst thou not plack them up by the 
roots? Art thou ignorant that there is 
hope of a tree, if it be cut down, that it 
will sprout again, and, through the scent 
of water, bring forth boughs like a plant? 
Little did that vain mortal imagine that 
the tree of life, the glory of paradise, was 
at that time striking its roots deeper into 
the earth; that, ere he was called to ren- 
der his account at the tribunal of his in- 
sulted Maker, it would extend its branches 
over the world, and shed its leaves for the 
healing of many heathen nations. Little 
did he imagine that, when the Age of 
Reason was sunk in the waters of oblivion, 
to rise no more, millions in every land 
would sit and sing under its shadow, and 
find the fruits thereof sweet to their taste. 
The time when this revival took place 
renders it the more astonishing, and the 
more clearly displays the work of an Al- 
mighty hand. -When an extensive trade 
and commerce, favourable to the views of 
avarice and ambition, had long engrossed 
the attention of mankind, and steeled the 
heart against religions impressions; — 
when, in the bustle of business, and the 
noise of riot—behind the counter, and 
around the convivial board—the still 
small voice of Religion was unheard, or 
treated with indignant scorn;—when po- 
litics absorbed sentiment of another 
‘class, and the affairs of eternity were for- 
gotten ;—amidst scepticism, atheism, and 
crimes— monsters engendered in the con- 
fasion of the French Revolution, stalking 
abroad, and threatening the destruction 
of every thing :—amidst the de- 
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molition of thrones, the disruption of 
kingdoms, and the waili nations 
driven mad with despair. “fn this awful 
state of things, the happy revolution in 
favour of Christianity, of which we are 
now speaking, was accomplished. Then 
it was that the witnesses rose from the 
dead, glowing with immortal vigour; then 
was the British and Foreign Bible Socie- 
ty instituted to speed their progress, that 
they might deliver their testimony to all 
nations before the end of the world. 
Gentlemen, is this the work of man? 
Verily the finger of Godis here! In the 
the year of our Lord 1804, if any man 
had ventured to predict, that an instita- 
tion would soon be founded, under the 
patronage of the mitre and the coronet, 
with the sanction of genius and literature, 
comprehending the Episcopalian, the 
Presbyterian, the Independent, and the 
religious of all denominations, whose jar- 
ring principles and interests had so long 
produced a mutually repulsive alienation 
of heart, who should all at once, as by the 
attractive virtue of some unseen magnet, 
feel themselves drawn into a friendly as- 
sociation, where, actuated by one spirit, 
they would combine to promote one and 
the same object: if he had gone still fur- 
ther, and ventared to predict, that, with- 
in a few years after the establishment of 
this Society, the Scriptures would be 
translated into twelve European and nine 
Oriental languages ; and that translations 
into twenty five foreign languages would 
be going forwards, and that near two 
hundred thousand copies of the Old, and 
near three hundred thousand copies of 
the New Testament, would be dispersed, 
in the space of six years, by the efforts of 
this Society, would he not have been 
deemed a visionary and a madman? 
Would not a cell have been assigned him 
next tothat of the celebrated Brothers, of 
famous memory? Yet all this has been 
actually accomplished. Upon what prin- 
ciple? The principle of union and co- 
operation. Yet some gentlemen of high 
respectability, it seems, object to the 
Society for this reason: It is compound- 
ed, say they, of different sects, all of 
whose peeeyre cannot be conformed to 
the standard of truth. This objection 
might, perhaps, have had some force, if 
the object of the Society had not been so 
simple in its nature, so accurately defined, 
and so strongly guarded. What is that 
object? The dispersion of the authorized 
version of the Old and New Testament, 
without note or comment. Every honest 
Christian believes his own system to be 
founded upon the word of ; and if 
different parties were to consult their 
private sentiments, each would issue a 
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translation conformable to its own creed. 
By the simple Faken le of the Bible So- 
ciety, this confusion is happily prevented. 
Amidst the heat of controversy, the shock 
of parties, and the collision of argument, 
it is highly gratifying to a benevolent 
mind to discover a temple of peace, at 
the gates of which weapons of hostility 
dre thrown away, aud where all may 
meet as fellow-citizens of the Heavenly 
Jerusalem.” “ Gentlemen, it may 
probably appear paradoxical —itis, never. 
theless, a truth—that the Deist, if a man 
of sense and humanity, in order to act 
consistently with his own sentiments, 
ought to take a part in the distribution of 
the Scriptures. Infidels are not often 
overburdened with solid learning and-ex- 
tensive information; they may, however, 
learn from history, that philosophy has 
never been equal to the task of weaken- 
ing, much less of destroying, the powers 
of idolatry and superstition. In the 
states of Greece, where philosophy shone 
in her brightest splendours, the people 
worshipped thirty thousand deities, while 
Jehovah, the Lord of the universe, was 
the unknown God; and modern Bengal 
furnishes an example of a sifhilar kind. 
Only by the Gospel were the Pagan al- 
tars overturned, either in Greece or 
Rome. Deism is a tare which flourishes 
only in the field where the seeds of 
Christianity have been previously sown. 
Hence a sensible Deist, conscious of the 
insufficiency of philosophy to promote his 
designs, must be a friend to the spread- 
ing of the Gospel in Pagan nations. 
Idolatry, with its sanguinary rites, being 
overthrown, the lurid gloom of supersti- 
tion dispersed, and the notion of one 
God generally established, then is the 
time for the Deist, with his false phi- 
losophy, to work, persuading mankind, 
that this knowledge is the offspring of 
nature alone, and that Revelation is un- 
necessary. Thus infidelity may look 
favourably on the dispersion of the Bible, 
hoping that thereby its interests will be 
eventually promoted by introducing the 
Golden Age of Reason, the Millennium of 
Infidels.’ 


As a Christian, Mr. Thorpe 
adorned the faith he preached. 
By the concurrent testimony of all 
who knew him, his character was 
marked by unaffected simplicity, 
by the most expansive benevolence, 
by the most unyielding and un- 
compromising integrity. The inte- 
rest he felt in all the religious and 
philanthropic institutions of the age 
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was deep and active; and was 
frequently attested by the promi- 
nent and eloquent part he often 
took in explaining their principles 
and enforcing their claims on the 
platform, In private life he was 
distinguished by the amenity and 
kindness of his manners, and sus- 
tained all the social relations of 
husband, father, and friend, in a 
manner that did honour to the man, 
or, rather, in a manner that became 
the Christian. 

As a preacher, he is entitled to 
be placed in no mean rank; and 
was capable of efforts which de- 
serve to be considered amongst the 
most. powerful achievements of 
sacred eloquence. His sermons 
displayed extensive knowledge of 
theology, and equal talents for 
strong reasoning and appropriate 
illustration; and were delivered, 
when he was well, with much 
energy. His voice was strong and 
flexible, and his appearance and 
manner, especially in youth, were 
calculated to aid strongly the im- 
pression which, on other and higher 
grounds, his discourses were adapted 
to produce. 

His knowledge, we have abun. 
dant reason to believe, was ex- 
tensive and various; easily at- 
tained, und never forgotten, owing 
to the extraordinary memory with 
which he was endowed. We have 
been assured by those who have 
known him well, that his conversa- 
tional powers were of the very 
highest order, and that he occa- 
sionally rose in private to efforts 
of which very few men would be 
capable, and of which even his 
own ordinary public efforts would 
afford but a very faint idea. 

The great defect of Mr. Thorpe’s 
mind, as it appears to us, and it 
was this which led to his crotehety 
politics, reg in the closing 
years of his life, was in his judgment. 
On matters, indeed, of maim and 
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vital importance, on matters con- 
nected with the great doctrines of 
theology, it never led him astray. 
But in matters in which evidence is 
less conclusive, and in which a 
wrong bias or prejudice had been 
once given (and in which, therefore, 
a judgment equally strong and dis- 
criminating is absolutely requisite) 
his imagination often imposed the 
veriest shadows on him for realities. 
Thus we have understood from 
some of his most intimate friends, 
that in certain departments of 
speculation, more especially con- 
nected with antiquities and sa- 
ered criticism, he would construct 
whole theories on foundations thin 
as air, and affirm ground for abso- 
lute belief, when others of more 
sober judgment could not see even 
the slightest amount of probabi- 
lity. 

tt was in politics, however, espe- 
cially towards the close of life, that 
this tendency of his nature most 
strongly displayed itself, and in 
which (as indeed is always the 
case) strong prejudices had most 
scope to operate. 

r. Thorpe, it is well known, 
belonged to that very small class, 
who unite the characters of Dis- 
senting Minister and High Tory. 
We know not to what circumstances 
Mr. Thorpe’s first bias to this 
style of politics, of which he was 
subsequently such a staunch advo- 
cate, was owing; but there can be 
no doubt that his prejudices in- 
creased with his years; till at last 
he was led to take the most gloomy 
and foreboding views of the policy 
and the ‘ destinies” of our coun- 


lappy would it have been had 
Mr. Thorpe’s oratory been confined 
to subjects that were congenial to 
the spirit of his office; but the 

antipathies he felt to popery, 
led him to manifest the most deter- 
mined hostility to the measures 
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for Catholic relief, in all their stages. 
Thus, in 1613, he published a pam- 
phiet, entitled ‘* Catholic Emanci- 
pation,” the substance of a speech 
intended to have been delivered at 
a meeting convened at Guildhall, 
in the city of Bristol, for the pur- 
pose of taking into consideration 
the expediency of presenting a pe- 
tition against the claims of the 
Roman Catholics.” Besides ano- 
ther pamphlet on the same subject, 
Mr. Thorpe again took the field, 
with his ‘“* No Popery” friends, 
and under the strong excitement 
of that mighty struggle, a vast 
meeting was held in Queen Square, 
when were respectively placed on 
each side of the chairman the two In- 
dependent Ministers of Bristol, the 
one a determined opponent of con- 
cession, the other its liberal advo- 
cate, 

Neither of these gentlemen ad- 
dressed the multitude; but Mr. 
Thorpe again published his speech 
as intended to be delivered, and Mr. 
Leifchild thought it incumbent to 
reply to it. 

It has often been matter of sur- 
prise and regret, that Mr. Thorpe 
should, as a minister, have thought 
it his duty to take so prominent a 
part in the discussions connected 
with ‘ Catholic emancipation,” 
and other important political 
events. We should be disposed, 
however, to judge such conduct on 
the part of Mr. Thorpe, or of any 
other minister, with very great le. 
niency. It is difficult—very diffi- 
cult to prescribe what shall be the 
line of conduct, or how far a man 
may or may not prudently go, 
when he sincerely believes that a 
certain line of policy, no matter 
whether W hig se teny, will be abso- 
lutely ruinous to his country. There 
are certain occasions in the history 
of all men’s lives, when apathy or 
neutrality would, perhaps, be a 
greater crime than even the utmost 
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warmth, There is every reason to 
believe that Mr. Thorpe was per- 
fectly convinced of the correctness 
of his views, and was actuated by the 
utmost sincerity and integrity. We 
confess it is a matter of far greater 
astonishment to us, that Mr. 
Thorpe should ever have arrived 
at the conclusions he did, than that, 
having arrived at them, he should 
have thought it his duty to act upon 
them. The very circumstance that 
attests Mr. Thorpe to have been sin- 
cere in his extravagant views of po- 
litics—namely, his standing quite 
alone and acting in opposition to 
the known opinions and feelings of 
his nearest connections and friends, 
will also afford some solution of 
that very extravagance. For when 
a man is staunch enough to hold 
his opinions in defiance of the in- 
fluences of friendships and con- 
nections, nothing can tend so 
effectually to render his opinions 
inveterate and to exasperate con- 
viction into bigotry than the con- 
stant necessity of doing battle for 
his creed. His opinions are only 
strengthened by opposition. 
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These, however, are but very 
small abatements from the large 
and substantial claims which Mr. 
Thorpe possesses to be held in 
universal estimation. One of the 
very strongest testimonies ever 
given to the reality of that estima- 
tion in which he was held, was 
afforded at his funeral, at which 
parties of the most diverse and 
opposite sentiments, both in politics 
and religion, met to do honour to the 
memory of the deceased. Such facts 
shed equal honour upon him who 
possessed the excellence and the 
worth which attracted such homage, 
and on those who were capable of 
appreciating such qualities. 

Bristol has thus lost another of 
its ornaments! What desolation 
has visited the ministry of that de- 
voted city within the last few 
years! May those who have been 
removed, whether by death or 
otherwise, be succeeded by men 
equally devoted, consistent, ta- 
lented, and useful; with a fulfil- 
ment of such a prayer, Bristol 
may well feel satisfied. 


THE MORAL LEPROSY. 


As Jesus descended from the 
mountain, on which he had de- 
livered to the people who sur- 
rounded him, that sermon which 
embodies all the prime duties of 
Christianity, and offers to us such 
a sublime and unequalled code of 
moral and _ spiritual precepts, 
‘* great multitudes,” we are told, 
oe followed him ;” amongst the rest 
was a certain leper, struck, doubt- 
less, with the truth and sublimity 
of our Lord’s doctrine; captivated 
by the simplicity and gentleness 
of his manner; convinced of the 
glory and dignity of his person; 
astonished at the splendour of his 


miracles and the vastness of his 

wer, and persuaded, from all 
that he had both seen and heard, 
that he stood before no ordivary 
being, and that that being had 
sufficiently manifested his ability 
to relieve his wretchedness, if 
the will were not wanting. It is 
not necessary to go particularly in- 
to a detailed account of the cha- 
racter and ge yo of the loath- 
some disease by which this un- 
happy individual was afflicted. I 
shall only briefly dwell upon those 
circumstances connected with this 
disease, which may aid “us io 
making a spiritual use of the sub- 
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ject. The leprosy, indeed, both 
as it regards the awful effects of 
the disease itself, and the priva- 
tions and inconveniences to which 
it subjected those who suffered from 
it, was one of the most horrible 
with which men could be visited; 
and both in the sufferings which it 
inflicted on the diseased, the hor- 
ror and disgust with which it in- 
spired spectators, and the charac- 
ter of unspeakable pollution and 
defilement it brought with it, 
formed no improper type of that 
moral and spiritual leprosy which 
has infected our whole species. 
Indeed, in the ceremonial law, 
which left no means unemployed of 
typifying and shadowing forth the 
purely spiritual character of Chris- 
tianity, the leprosy seems to have 
been regarded as symbolical of the 
uncleanness and polluting effects 
of sin. As regards the individual, 
the leprosy was attended with the 
most acute and excruciating suffer- 
ings; was accompanied with the 
most disgusting, deforming, and 
loathsome appearances; and as re- 
garded society, it excluded the suf- 
ferer from the public ordinances of 
God, and from the common inter- 
course of life, and rendered him an 
object, at once, of fear and abhor- 
rence, Such was the leprosy of the 
body. And oh! is the moral taint 
which has seized the soul—is the 

iritual leprosy less fearful, less 

isgusting, less tormenting ? or ra- 
ther is it not much more so? 

1, Leprosy was Sorae Ae - 
on ns Oo — iN 
Servis L all our esiaiealatell 
miseries, our numberless sources of 
sorrow, spring—but from sin,—the 
plague-spot which has injured the 
seat hd he infirmities of childhood— 
the vexations and disappointments of 
manhood—the helplessness and se- 
cond infancy of age—the numberless 
diseases which assail the body—the 
not less painful diseases which assail 
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the mind—the weariness we feel of 
the unsatisfying objects of earth— 
the restlessness, and pining, and fe- 
verishuess of an immortal spirit 
vainly endeavouring to satisfy its 
immeasurable cravings at the little 
fountains of earthly happiness,— 
the vast and unfulfilled desires 
which make us pass life away with 
the distressing feeling that we have 
no adequate object for the energies 
of our souls—the perpetual thirst 
which torments as until we find him 
who is the fountain of all fulness— 
remorse of conscience—a sense of 
pollution and defilement—the fears 
and the pangs of death—the dread 
and the danger of eternal condem- 
nation,—these are the effects of 
that awful leprosy, which has taint- 
ed the soul of man. 

2. Again, leprosy renders the sub- 
ject of it a spectacle of loathsome- 
ness, deformity, and disgust. And so 
does the moral leprosy which has 
seized upon us. It is true indeed, 
that men, who are universally tainted 
with the disease, have so long lived 
together, and have been so long 
used to the sight of each other— 
that they have become half insensible 
to its effects in ourselves—and fa- 
miliarized to its appearance in 
others, Nay, our spiritual tastes 
have become so strangely and aw- 
fully perverted—that we imagine we 
see a charm—a beauty—a loveliness, 
even in the disgusting appearances 
of sin. It has deceived us, or rather 
our diseased imaginations have ar- 
rayed it in the garments of an “angel 
of light.” But with whatever feel- 
ings we may regard one another, 
we form not the whole of God’s 
creation—nor, blessed be God, is 
this foul and fallen world in which 
we live the fairest and best part of 
his dominions. To God himself, 
who cannot look upon sin but with 
abhorrence—to the unfallen spirits 
who adore his holiness and copy 
his perfections—we appear in our 
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true characters, and excite proper 
feelings. Not the leprous Jew 
excited such disgust and horror in 
the bosom of his fellows as sin ex- 
cites in the eyes of God and amongst 
the hosts of heaven. 

3. Again, Leprosy cut a man off 
from the enjoyments of society 
and the ordinances of God. It is 
true, indeed, that the leprosy of the 
soul dooms us not to absolute so- 
litude, but it dooms us perhaps to 
what is worse, intercourse with the 
diseased. We have society, but it is 
the society of fallen men and hope- 
less demons—we have society, but 
it is not the society of heaven, but 
of earth and of hell; while be- 
neath the pollution and influence, 
or, at least, uncontrolled influence 
of our disease, we must be shut 
out from the best part of God’s 
creation, and from the smiles and 
favours of God himself. God 
looks upon us with no complacency 
—with nothing but abhorrence; 
he hides his face from us—shrouds 
himself in the mysteries of his 
eternal dwelling-place—visits not 
the heart which he originally de- 
signed as the temple for his pre- 
sence; and even when we at length 
apply to him, his holiness and 
purity will not permit him to hold 
unbroken intercourse with his 
creatures; even then it must be 
through the medium of an advo- 
cate—the aid of an intercessor ; 
in the same manner, there is an 
evident distance and estrangement 
between heaven and earth, and 
the inhabitants of the one and the 
other. We are not suffered to 
enjoy the visits and companionship 
of angels; and though they, like 
their all-inerciful Lord and Master, 
perform, even to us, numberless 
offices of love and kindness, yet 
they hold no personal intercourse 
with any of the degraded objects of 
their benevolent tenderness, Like 
their Lord and Master, they keep 
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themselves in awful distance, and 
shroud themselves in mysterious 
silence. 

Such is the general resemblance 
between this leprosy of the soul 
and that of the body. This spi- 
ritual disease is the parent of in- 
numerable sorrows, the cause of 
the most disgusting deformities, 
and the signal for awful and per- 
haps hopeless and eternal banish- 
ment from him who is the fountain 
of happiness as well as from the no- 
blest and best parts of his creation. 

Of this disease, who would not 
wish to be cured? And yet what 
a mighty transformation must be 
wrought, what an entire revolu- 
tion and renovation in the whole 
man must take place before this 
cure can be effected! It is pro- 
perly termed in Scripture a ‘‘ new 
creation,” for in truth it is nothing 
less. Let us consider what this 
change effects. It imparts to the 
spirit a deep consciousness of its 
own condition—of its depravity— 
its sinfulness and its miseries ; it 
imparts to it a thorough and utter 
hatred of its sinfulness; the soul 
receives, as it were, a new faculty 
—a new power of perception— 
spiritual eyesight, to discern the 
true character, the loathsomeness 
of sin, and the beauty and the 
glory of holiness; it is then that it 
awakes up to a new life—* it is 
born from above ;” strengthened and 
invigorated by the same divine 
spirit which first shed its hea- 
venly illumination over the mind, 
and taught it its miseries, and in- 
spired it with hatred of its sins and 
pollutions,—it struggles for the pu- 
rity, the sanctity, the blessedness of 
sinless and unfallen beings; it 
pants for holiness, and each 
day and hour prays and strives 
that the progress of religion 
in the soul may be more rapid, 
the victory over sin more triumph. 
ant, the subjugation of the passions 
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more complete, the impress of the 
divine image more deep and clear, 
the imitation of the divine perfec- 
tions more successful, the tokens of 
the divine presence and of the di- 
vine influence more marked and 
unequivocal. 

It is thus that the Christian, 
gradually, but surely, recovers 
from his loathsome and awful dis- 
ease; (as in the case of the le- 

rosy,) the scales drop off, the de- 
Eemties of disease pass away, and 
a healthy and vigorous process goes 
on beneath; and, to use the em- 
phatic language of Elihu to Job, pro- 
bably in reference to the same sub- 
ject, ‘* His flesh shall be fresher than 
a child’s, he shall return to the 
days of his youth.” So it is with 
the leprosy of the soul, Its powers 
come back to their healthy uction, 
and regain their vigorous tone; 
the beauties of holiness supplant 
the deformities of sin; the purity 
of heaven takes place of the cor- 
ruptions of earth. God creates 
man once more in his own image, 
and restores him to his former 
glory. 

Such is the nature of this awful 
disease—a disease as universal, too, 
as itis awful. Do yo ask, sinner, 
how, and when, and by whom you 
are to be cured? Oh! let me 
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nee you to that source, (and | 
now no other,) to which the un- 
happy leper repaired, and where 
he obtained, and obtained so rea- 
dily, all that he needed! It is to 
God that you must go: to God as 
revealed to us in the person of his 
Son Jesus Christ, who came as the 
great Physician of souls, to restore 
health and purity to the diseased 
and ruined powers of man. He 
comes to us provided with every 
means of cure, and with every au- 
thority to work it upon all who 
feel their need of him, and apply 
to him for assistance. Do you be- 
lieve this? Oh! hasten then to him 
who has assured you that ‘he will 
cast out none who come unto God 
by him.” And yet how hard is 
it to convince men of this! It 
was thus with the leper, and with 
most who now apply to Christ : 
they are less convinced of his per- 
fect willingness to save, than of his 
absolute power. The leper, who 
had, most likely, personally wit- 
nessed the miracles which Jesus 
wrought, could have no doubt that 
he was invested with adivine power, 
and was entrusted with a divine 
commission. But some doubt still 
remained as to his will to assist 
him. ‘ Lord, if thou wilt, thou 
canst make me clean.” 





AN APPEAL TO BIBLE SOCIETIES AND THEIR SUBSCRIBERS, ON 
THE SUBJECT OF THE BIBLE-PRINTING MONOPOLY. 


A cenTuRY hence—aye, half a 
century hence—it will be matter of 
astonishment, that a Christian na- 
tion should ever have endured 
such a thing as a BIBLE-PRINT- 
ING MONOPOLY ; it will be mat- 
ter of still greater astonishment, 
that such an odious monopoly 
should have been endured so ad 
as it has been in England; it will 
raise astonishment almost into in- 


credulity, when men are told that 
large Societies, expending vast 
sums annually for no other object 
than that of diffusing the word of 
God, should have been content, 
through a long series of years, to pay 
an enormous per centage on their 
whole expenditure, without making 
one vigorous effort to obtain—the 
glorious privilege, shall we call 
it?—rather let us say sacred right— 
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of printing the Bible for themselves, 
and thus of spending every far- 
thing they possess in the legitimate 
objects of their institution. But in- 
credulity will give place to indig- 
nation, should it be hereafter re- 
corded that, when the public mind 
was beginning to be roused on the 
subject, Bible Societies, (or any one 
of them,) instead of gladly avail- 
ing themselves of such an oppor- 
tunity of breaking the chains which 
have degraded their high charac- 
ter and impeded their usefulness, 
were found throwing obstacles 
in the way of their own free- 
dom, and defending the rapacious 
monopoly which, for the most 
sordid purposes, taxes the offerings 
of public benevolence. But it 
may be asked, is it conceivable 
that any Bible Society will do so? 
We rejoice to say that we have, at 
present, no reason to dread such 
a result ; although we will not dis- 
guise our opinion, that they have 
hitherto acted with a strange, nay, 
a culpable apathy in reference to 
this subject. We trust, however, 
this will be all that will ever be laid 
to their charge. We devoutly hope 
that the guilt and ontrageous in- 
consistency of defending a Bible- 
printing monopoly, will never be 
laid to the door of any member of 
a Bible Society. 

At all events, we are convinced 
that in a very short time, discus- 
sion will make this subject so 
plain to the bulk of the people of 
this Christian country, and show it 
to be of such paramount import- 
ance, that that Bible Society, no 
matter by what name it shall be 
called, will receive the largest mea- 
sure of public support, which shall 
most energetically assail this ini- 
quitous monopoly, and most boldly 
plead for its own rights. [ts own 
rights, did we say? Rather, let 
us say, the rights of God—of Chris- 
tianity. 
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There are two or three aspects 
in which this great and important 
question may be viewed, and we 
propose to give to their considera- 
tion no scanty space in our present 
number. 5 

You know, Christian friends, 
tbat the only parties allowed to 
print the English Bible are the 
King’s printers and thetwo Univer- 
sities. Now you need not be told 
that when the privilege of sup- 
plying the public with any article, 
no matter what, is confined to a 
few individuals, (in other words, 
where a monopoly is enjoyed,) 
the article in question, especially 
when that article is one of abso- 
lute necessity, and consequently 
in universal demand, will always 
be supplied at a much dearer rate 
than when the trade is open; sim- 
ply because competition is ex- 
cluded. ‘The privileged parties 
can demand a higher price for their 
articles. And while human nature 
remains what it is, they will do so. 
All such monopolies are unjust 
towards the community, and are 
beginning to be felt to be unjust. 
But what words can paint the 
odious nature of a Bible monopoly, 
(a monopoly which permits men to 
make an enormous gain of the 
word of God!) or characterize the 
baseness of those who are willing 
to grow rich by such means? 

Now this being the case, the 
great question is, not the compa- 
rative accuracy or inaccuracy of 
Bibles printed by the privileged 
parties, (the question that has been 
chiefly agitated of late in certain 
quarters,) but, why should these 
parties possess any such monopoly 
atall? The most important ques- 
tion is not,—how have such parties 
exercised such a trust, but what 
right have they to any such trust? 
if Bibles, printed by them, be 
not as accurate as they ought 
to have been, (as nothing can be 
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surer,) this is, indeed, an addi- 
tional reason for immediately re- 
lieving them of a privilege which 
not only ought never to have been 
conferred upon them, but which 
they have shown themselves inca- 
pable of exercising aright. Buteven 
upon the supposition that the pri- 
vileged Bibles are far more accu- 
rate than they really are, there is 
still a previous question—why 
should any particular persons be 
permitted to tax the public, at an 
enormous rate, for the word of 
God? 

The only reply that it is even 
pretended can be made to this, is, 
that if any other than certain privi- 
leged parties were allowed to print 
Bibles, inaccuracies would be mul- 
tiplied without end, and that there 
would be no security even against 
interpolations and mutilations. 

If, then, this plea fall to the 
ground, not a shadow of a reason 
remains why this monopoly should 
not be demolished. 

We shall proceed, then, to offer 
a few arguments to show the utter 
folly of this pretence; but, before 
we do so, we would just say, that 
any such arguments will be almost 
superfluous to anyone who will read 
the ample evidence taken before 
the House of Commons on this 
subject,—evidence which has just 
been published by Mr. Childs, of 
Bungay, for the cheap price of 
1s. 6d. This document is thus 
accessible to all; and has indeed 
been printed solely for distribu- 
tion. We do not hesitate to say, 
that all who have the slightest 
pretension to be considered duly 
solicitous for the universal diffu- 
sion of the Scriptures, will lose 
no time in giving this document 
an attentive perusal, They have 
only to read with especial care 
the evidence of Eliakim Littel, an 
intelligent bookseller of America, 
(where, beit recollected, no Bible- 
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printing monopoly exists,) the 
evidence of Messrs. Childs, of Mr. 
Offor, of Dr. Lee of Edinburgh, 
and then compare all this with the 
evidence given by the mono- 
polists;—we are confident that 
no ingenuous, no unprejudiced man 
ean rise up from such a perusal 
without feeling to the last degree 
indignant, at a monopoly, which, 
under the pretence of securing an 
accuracy more surely attainable 
by other means, taxes, for the mere 
benefit of a few individuals, or of 
certain bodies, that book which 
God has bequeathed as his most 
free gift, to all mankind. 

But now a word or two on those 
alleged perils of mutilation which, 
it is pretended, would beset the 
Bible, were it released from the 
custody of those most conscien- 
tious guardians of it,—the Bible- 
printing monopolists, Their pre- 
tence, you perceive, Christian 
countrymen, goes upon the suppo- 
sition that equal accuracy is not 
attainable by other means, or at a 
cheaper rate than allowing them 
to charge their unconscionable 
profits upon us. Now, no person, 
that we are aware of, demands 
that there should be no means 
whatever taken, no guarantee de- 
manded for the correct printing of 
the Bible. 

There are two ways by which 
the monopoly might be broken up 
without the slightest danger, and in 
either way there might be ample 
security for the correct printing 
of the word of God. ist. The 
printing of the Bible might be 
thrown open to the whole trade, (as 
it is in America) with certain pre- 
cautions which we shall hereafter 
state; or, 2nd. All voluntary so- 
cieties established for the diffusion 
of the Scriptures, might be autho- 
rized to maintain its own presses, 
and print its own Bibles. The 
latter plan, for reasons which we 
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shall shortly assign, would abun- 
dantly satisfy us, and, we believe, 
every body else. Now we con- 
tend that, on either of the above 
plans, the most ample securities 
might be offered; while the Bible 
might be obtained for two thirds 
of the price at which it is now sold. 
Before, however, stating what 
these securities are, we do not 
mind going a step further, and 
affirming that the trade might be 
thrown open without any restriction 
at all, and yet that the public 
would have equally accurate Bibles 
(it is to be hoped that they would 
have them more accurate) than 
they have at present. A little 
reflection will abundantly show 
this; at the same time we do 
not, as we have already stated, 
insist upon it, as we know that 
there are many very excellent per- 
sons who cannot, as yet, see as we 
do. Our reasons, however, are as 
follows. 

1. That in America there is 
no restriction ; and yet Bibles there 
are as correctly printed as here. 

2. There are but two possible 
kinds of injury to which a docu- 
ment is liable in printing ; wninten- 
tional errors, or typographical ; 
and wilful alterations, that is, in 
the shape of additions, mutilations, 
or omissions. Now, as it respects 
the first of these or printers’ errors, 
it is virtually admitted by ove 
of the monopolists themselves, 
that they are no more to be dread- 
ed under the unrestricted than the 
monopoly system. Thus 
Parker, a witness on the monopo- 
list side of the question, intimates, 
that what he * fears” is ** wilful 
alterations.” 

** 1526. Would not the competition 
among the Trade be a sufficient check 
upon the accuracy of the editions, in case 
the trade in Bible and Testaments were 
open ?—I do not look at any other work 
in the same way that I should look at the 
Bible, I should fear that the prejudices, 
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or even the fanaticism, of some persons, 
might lead them wilfully to alter the 
Bible.” 

It must be perfectly obvious to 
any reflecting mind, that typogra- 
phical errors are no more to be 
expected in the Bible than in any 
other book. To the printer, aud 
as far as Ais business is concerned, 
the mere printing of the Bible 
is just like printing any other 
book ; that is, it is purely profes- 
sional ; a question of pounds, sbil- 
lings, and pence ; it would be the 
interest of every printer to print 
acurately, As the American wit- 
ness, Mr. Littell, observed, ‘“* No 
man would willingly destroy his 
own property.” 

We have only the wi/ful altera- 
tions, then, to deal with. And 
let us ask any man of sane and 
sober mind whether he judges it 
possible that any alteration should 
be made in a document already 
multiplied in millions of copies— 
(and under the free-trade system 
it would be constantly multiplying 
to a still. greater extent,) a docu- 
ment, guarded with such jealous 
vigilance,—a document, which it is 
not pretended that ninety-nine 
hundredths of those who might be 
engaged in printing it, would not 
be bound, nut only by self-interest, 
but by principle, to print as accu- 
rately as possible,—is it conceiv- 
able we say that any such altera- 
tions could be effected as should 
impose upon the public, or elude 
detection? And when once de- 
tected, would not the whole edi- 
tion in which they might appear, 
be at once branded by public 
opinion, and become a dead loss 
to the fool who had put them forth ? 
It is hardly conceivable that in the 
face of such certainty of imme- 
diate detection, and the certain 
shame and loss which would be as 
immediately its Consequences, an 
man would have the gers wil- 
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fully to mutilate the Bible; at all 
events, if he did make such an at- 
tempt, it could prove ruinous only 
to himself, Besides, what man 
would attempt any such thing, 
when he knows that even if his at- 
tempt be successful ,he must achieve 
such a miserable modicum of mis- 
chief as to be not worth the trou- 
ble and risk his strange folly entails 
upon him? For it is obvious, that 
he must do it by stealth and to a 
very limited extent, (otherwise de- 
tection becomes at once inevitable, ) 
unless it be pretended that upon 
the Bible-printing trade being 
thrown open, infidels will imme- 
diately receive such an accession 
of zeal and malice, that we may 
expect to see “ Bible-mutilating 
Societies” organized, and mil- 
lions of pounds expended in such 
a hopeful enterprize? But we all 
know, of what sort of stuff infidel 
zeal is made. It is a zeal by no 
means compatible with any con- 
siderable sacrifice, in favour even 
of its most darling projects. 
However, supposing for a mo- 
ment any one so weak as to ima- 
gine such a crusade against 
the Bible, possible, he ought to 
recollect two things, which will in- 
stantly show how needless are his 
apprehensions. First, that any 
such organized attempts weuld 
necessarily defeat their own object 
—inasmuch as they must neces- 
sarily excite public attention, and 
as necessarily, public detection 
and abhorrence; secondly, that if 
infidels will becapable of such enor- 
mous sacrifices in the cause of mis- 
chief, then, (and they must be enor- 
mous to do any considerable mis- 
chief at all) we cannot see why the 
mere penalties attached tothe patent 
should so effectually restrain them 
now. But we feel that we are car- 
rying this argument farther than 
we need. America has abundantly 
shown, what, indeed, might have 
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been anticipated from a considera- 
tion of the principles of human na- 
ture, that even infidelity is not 
likely to be guilty of such gratui- 
tous, expensive, and perfectly 
useless folly. 

But, as we said before, we do 
not wish the Bible to be printed 
without sufficient guarantee for its 
being printed accurately. To make 
‘*assurance doubly sure” in a 
matter of such importance, and to 
satisfy ‘‘ weak consciences,” we 
would have ample securities for the 
correct printing of the Scriptures. 
Let us, then, suppose the first of 
the two plans we mentioned above, 
adopted ; let it be supposed that 
any man may print an edition of 
the Bible, upon the following con- 
ditions,* that the sheets be sub- 
mitted to the revision of certain 
(comparatively unexpensive) per- 
sons, whose imprimatur shall be 
an indispensable prerequisite for 
publication ; and that any attempt 
to print without such imprimatur 
should subject the party so acting, 
to all the penalties attached to the 
infringement of the present patent ? 
Of course all they have to look 
at is the accuracy of the sheets; 
and, as the reasons for rejecting 
any edition must be obvious and 
easily judged of by the public, 
tyranny in the exercise of such an 
office would be impossible ; not to 
mention: that the parties would 
have no motive to exercise it. Now 
will any man, not an idiot, or 
what is still worse to argue with, 
a Bible monopolist, pretend that 
this security—which by the bye is 
all we have at present—would not 
be security enough ? 

Or let us suppose the second 
plan adopted, (which, as we have 
already intimated, would abun- 
dantly satisfy us, and as we be- 
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lieve, the nation at large) namely, 
that Bible Societies and other 
voluntary religious Societies, pos- 
sessing a certain income, say 
£10,000, should have the right 
of printing its own Bibles and 
Testaments, will any one affirm 
that there is any room to sus- 
pect that the benevolence which 
leads to the organization and mu- 
nificent support of such societies, 
would not afford motives for the 
careful preservation of the word of 
God, quite as strong and as worthy 
of contidence as the avarice of 
monopolists and patentees? Take 
the “ Bible Society” for instance. 
Will it be said thata Society which 
expends a yearly sum of £100,000 
for no other purpose but the dis- 
tribution of the pure word of God ; 
which has no other object in view ; 
which for this object, and for that 
alone, attracts to itself such a vast 
— of the voluntary benevo- 
ence of the country, carries on its 
projects on such a magnificent 
scale of operations, and employs 
in its service such an immense ex- 
enditure of zeal, and time, and 
even as well as of money; and 
yet, which must so scrupulously 
adhere to the objects of its insti- 
tution, that the mere suspicion of 
wilful tampering with the book it 
professes to circulate, would be 
almost sufficient to shake it to 
atoms; will any one pretend that 
such a Society would not present, 
in its very constitution, as well as 
in the vastness of its means, suffi- 
cient guarantee that it would print 
the Bible as accurately as those 
who have no other motives to ac- 
curacy but the thirst for gain ?— 
And how much more cheaply 
Bibles would be printed, we shail 
see shortly. 

We have said, that such a plan 
as that we have just mentioned, 
would, as we believe, satisfy the 
country, and with good reason. 
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For if the various “ Bible Socie- 
ties,” had the privilege of printing 
their own Bibles, we should be 
furnished with Bibles as cheaply 
as they could possibly he printed ; 
and for this simple reason, that as 
the object of the ‘* Bible So- 
cieties” is not profit, they would 
merely charge the cost price, and 
thus not only let us have Bibles 
for a vast deal less than the 
present monopolists, but even if 
the trade were perfectly open, 
must always be in a condition to 
out-compete the ordinary book- 
seller, who of course would not 
print without some profit. Book- 
sellers would often be the sellers, 
but rarely the printers of Bibles, 
unless it might be of certain choice 
editions, on which they had ex- 
pended great care and labour, and 
on which, therefore, they might 
reasonably ask a fair rumunera- 
tion. Thus we find the American 
witness before referred to, stating 
before the Committee of the House 
of Commons, that he was seldom 
in the habit of keeping a stock in 
his own shop, but sent to a depo- 
sitory for them whenever he had 
orders: —*‘ so trifling,” as he states, 
‘*was the profit on printing Bi- 
bles.” And this is as it should be. 
The smaller the profit on the Br- 
BLE, or in other words, the cheaper 
it is, the better; and if it costs 
barely the price of materials and 
Jabour, best of all. 

What a noble declaration was 
that which Dr. Cox, of New 
York, made at the last meeting of 
the “British and Foreign Bible 
Society.” “In our Society,” said 
he, ‘‘we have seventeen power- 
presses at work!” What a con- 
trast does all this present to the 
humiliating condition of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, com- 
pelled, as it is, to purchase in a 
fixed market, and at a dear rate, 
what it might manufacture cheaper 
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for itself; and to sacrifice no in- 
considerable portion of its yearly 
revenues, collected in no small 
measure from the hard-earned 
pence of the poor, merely to ag- 
grandize a few individuals. 

But there is a second aspect in 
which this question may be viewed. 
We have endeavoured to show, 
that irrespective of the accuracy or 
inaccuracy of the Bibles which the 
privileged parties have put forth, that 
is, irrespectively of the particular 
manner in which they have fulfilled or 
neglected the duties of their trust, there 
is no reason why such trust should 
be conferred at all, INASMUCH As 
EQUAL ACCURACY may be at- 
tained upon guarantees equally 
strong, without inflicting such a 
heavy burden on the public, or en- 
tailing such an odious tax on the 
word of God, But we now go 
a step farther, and affirm, that 
the monopoly has not even at- 
tained that object for which it 
was professedly instituted. The 
Bibles have not been nearly so ac- 
eurately printed as they ought to 
have been. And this, of course, forms 
ao additional reason for abolishing 
the monopoly. It is impossible 
for us to go fully into this subject : 
nor is it necessary.” Whoever 
will read attentively Dr. Lee’s 
statements, published some years 
ago, or even the pamphlet of Mr. 
Curtis, (of whom more hereafter) ; 
whoever will compare the state- 
ments of Drs. Cardwell and Tur- 
ton, who have lately published in 
defence of the University presses, 
—statements which plainly let out 
the fact, that there has been no 

lan of procedure, no 

= of careful revision, but that 
privilege has been made a mere 
source of profit; whoever will con- 


® For further information on this sub- 
we refer our readers toanable article 
pedis the Congregational Magazine 
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sider not only the amount of typo- 
graphical errors, but the intentional 
alterations of the authorized ver- 
sion in Dr. Blayney’s edition, and 
which has since been the standard 
edition, — alterations which Dr. 
Blayney’s own account* show to be 
very extensive and important, and 
which he had no adequate autho- 
rity to make; whoever will do 
this, will feel convinced that the 
monopoly has by no means effect- 
ed the great objects avowedly 
contemplated by it; and that, con- 
sidering the enormous sums which 
the British public have paid for 
accuracy, they ought to have had 
Bibles far more nearly approach- 
ing to accuracy than the privileged 
parties have put forth; and that, 
at all events, the document ought 
not to have been in the slightest 
degree wilfully altered. 

As it respects the representations 
of Mr. Curtis, we know that efforts 
have been made, and not altoge- 
ther unsuccessfully, to show that 
many of his statements are incau- 
tious, and his calculations not suf- 
ficiently correct. Let us admit 
this. What then? ‘It will be 
necessary to make deductions from 
those statements.” We are con- 
tent. Let our opponents make 
deductions so large, that even 
their modesty will, perhaps, feel 
ashamed to ask for more. Strike 
off at the rate of fifty per cent. 
if you please. Still we contend 
that there will be a sufficient 
amount of inaccuracy to condemn 
the monopolists in public estima- 
tion, idering the enormous price 
that has been paid to ensure cor- 
rectness. 

It has often been alleged that 
the errors to which the public at- 
tention is directed, are to be found 
not in Bibles of recent date, but in 





* Republished in the January number 
of the regational Magazine for 1832. 
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editions, fifteen and twenty years 
back: and that therefore they 
should not be adduced against the 
monopoly now. Now we con- 
tend, that so far as the question be- 
tween the monopoly and the public 
is concerned, it does not matter 
one rush whether the errors are one 
year old or twenty? For it is not 
pretended that greater accuracy is 
not now seen inthe monopoly pres- 
ses than formerly ; but it is argued, 
and argued justly, that this is nut 
owing to the monopoly, but that it 
must be owing to other causes, inas- 
much as anything approaching to 
accuracy has only been attained 
very lately, though the monopoly, 
whose professed object is to secure 
it, has been enjoyed time out of 
mind, If the object contemplated 
by the monopoly has not been at- 
tained during by far the greater 
part of its history, (as nothing is 
more ceitain,) then we contend, 
that it is proved to be inefficient for 
this object, and that the greater 
accuracy of recent editions is to be 
sought in other causes, which would 
have operated though the Bible 
monopoly had never existed, and 
which will continue to operate when 
that abhorred and iniquitous privi- 
lege shall be broken up for ever. 
Those causes are not far to seek. 
They are to be found partly in the 
causes which have rendered all 
printing more accurate, and which 
haye improved every book, as well 
as the Bible ; and, partly, and 
in very great measure, in the in- 
fluence of that very Bible Society, 
which has not the privilege of 
printing its own Bibles, on the 
pretence, that it is not safe to en- 
trust it with a privilege which that 
Society alone has compelled the 
monopolists to exercise aright! It 
is well known, that the Bible So- 
ciety have rejected editions inaccu- 
rately printed, No wonder, then, 
that the mongpolists are actuated 
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by some additional motives to any 
which their monopoly ever supplied, 
to attemptgreater accuracy.— These 
causes would still operate, and 
with still greater power, if the mo- 
nopoly were to cease to-morrow. 
But the monopolists have set 
up another defence; and this is the 
most extraordinary part of the whole 
business. They tell us in effect 
that their Bibles are already as 
cheap as they could be under an un- 
restricted system. Mr. Parker 
(whom we have already mentioned 
as one of the witnesses on the 
monopoly side of the question) 
affirms that ‘‘ Bibles” are already 
cheaper than any other books. Now 
this we shall shortly prove to be 
utterly false, even on the mono- 
polists’ own showing. Still, how- 
ever, this would be no argument 
whatever to a man of common 
sense, (even were it true,) as long 
as it could be proved that Bibles 
ought to be cheaper than they 
are. Even if the cost of production, 
as it respects Bibles, compared 
with cheap books containing the 
same quantity of matter and paper, 
were just the same, still Bibles 
ought to be far the cheaper books ; 
and for these reasons,—that there 
is a sure sale, that you may always 
print off a large impression, that 
you may use stereotype plates, 
that there will not be much loss 
from large back-stock. And thus, 
where the trade is open, Bibles 
always will, on these grounds, be 
cheaper than other books, even 
when the cost of production is 
in each case the same. To this 
effect Eliakim Littell gave his tes- 
timony as it respects the American 
Bibles. 
“1087. What is the relative price of 
compared with other books, in the 
pe 
rt— 
wrt haan man gn 
. same quantity 0; 
matter and equal paper, you aay they are 
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cheaper ?—They are very much cheaper 
than other books.” 

Instead, however, of our English 
Bibles being (as they ought to be) 
cheaper than other books, whose 
cost of production is the same, they 
are not so cheap; nay, they are a 
great deal dearer than many books 
which have cost a great deal MORE 
in the production. And here we 
are exceedingly happy to avail 
ourselves of the very illustrations 
which these monopolists have 
most unfortunately adduced to 
show the wonderful cheapness of 
their publications. They had the 
temerity to compare their Bibles 
with some of the publications of 
the *‘ Library of Useful Know- 
ledge.” And thus, in effect they 
reasoned. Here are two books, 
one a Bible containing so much 
matter and type, and sold for so 
much, and here is a book of the 
Library of Useful Kuowledge, 
(which vaunts the extraordinary 
cheapness of its publications,) sold 
not a whit cheaper than that 
Bible. Ergo, our Bibles are as 
cheap as the cheapest publica- 
tions of the age. What can be 
fairer than this reasoning ? 

But did they think that the 
people would be so stupid as not 
to see in a moment the fallacy of 
such reasonings? Can any one 
be so blind as not to perceive that 
this comparison is one merely of 
bulk, and quantity of matter, 
and paper, and that the parties 
have left out the fact that the 
cost of production is far heavier in 
the case of the publications of the 
Useful Knowledge Society, than 
in the case of the Bible? that the 
former has to pay for copyright, 
for every syllable that is written 
for its pages, while the latter has 
to pay nothing? that the former 
has to pay the whole duty on the 
paper, while the latter is allowed 
3d. a pound drawback? that the 
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former prints at a risk, and that 
the latter prints with none? that 
the former, even when printing 
from stereotype, cannot venture 
upon the same unlimited impres- 
sions as the latter safely may? 
that the former has to pay for 
engravings, and that the latter has 
nothing of the kind? that the for- 
mer has to advertise, while the 
latter is not subjected to this 
expense?— We have already 
showed that, even if the cost of 
production were the same, Bibles 
ought to be sold the cheaper of 
the two; it is only requisite to 
look at the facts we have just 
mentioned, to convince any one 
that even if sold nominally at the 
same value, Bibles in reality are 
incomparably dearer. 

But we goa step farther, and 
affirm, that though the cost of pro- 
duction of the publications of the 
Useful Knowledge Society is so 
much heavier, Bibles are sold in 
every way a great deal dearer. 
There is one publication furnished 
by the Society for promoting Useful 
pha mi (brought out since the 
evidence was taken before the 
House of Commons,) which is so 
conclusive upon this subject, that 
we must be pardoned for spending 
@ paragraph or two upon it. We 
allude to the ‘* Penny Cyclopex- 
dia. A volume of this publica- 
tion will contain about as much 
matter and type as a certain Bible, 
which, though produced at so 
much less cost, is sold for half as 
much again! The following is a 
full comparison : 





* Those who wish to get farther infor- 
mation on this subject will do well to 
read an admirable article on the “ King’s 
Printer’s Patent,” in the * Companion to 
the Newspaper,” for April last. We 
trust that the friends of the Useful Know- 
ledge Society will again and again enter 
upon this subject, The monopolists, in 
their adventurouscomparisons, have given 
them a fair handle for it. 
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Volume of Penny Cyclopedia, con- 
taining so much paper and matter. 


to the public at 6s. ---- 

Pays £1500 for copyright. ..+--++++++. 
£500 for engravings 

Considerable sum for advertising. ------ 

Pays the duty on paper. «---+++++++++> 


Can only print a certain number. --+--- 
Published at a risk. ------se-++ereeree 


Let any man take all this into 
consideration, and we think he will 
admit, that if the «* Penny Cyclo- 

wdia” be sold for 6s., the Bible, 
instead of being sold at 9s., ought 
to be sold for 4s. Gd. 

There was another comparison 
into which some of the monopo- 
list-witnesses entered, which is 
equally unfortunate, and its results 
will, perhaps, prove more so. One 
of them compared a Bible, which 
was sold for 20s. with an edition of 
Robertson’s Works, in ote vo- 
lume, (considered a cheap book,) 
which also sells at 20s. But, unhap- 
pily, not only is the evidence pur- 
posely perplexed, (one question 
stating the paper of the Bible to be 
thicker and more expensive than 
that of the Robertson, and the next, 
the very reverse,) but ** nobody 
who knows any thing about the 
matter will count upon as exten- 
sive a sale for either a treatise on 
science, or an edition of the works 
of Robertson or Gibbon, as for an 
edition of the Bible. The former 
works, to produce any thing like 
the same profit with the latter, 
must of necessity be sold at a 
much higher price. Suppose the 
expense of preparing both to be 
the same,—and we have shown 
that it is very far from being the 
same,—and let the same price be 
put upon both; in that case, the 
outlay would be repaid in each 
instance by the sale of the same 
number of copies, say of the first 
10,000. If that number should 
not be sold, there would be a 
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Bible, containing about the same quan- 
tity of matter and paper. 


This, to the trade, 6s. 
to the public, 9s. 
Nothing. 
Nothing. 
Nothing. 
Enjoys the drawback of 3d.on every pound 
of paper. 
May print as long as the stereotypes last, 
At none whatever ; the sale is sure. 


loss: the profits are exactly pro- 
portioned to the number of copies 
that may be sold beyond that, ... 
But if the sale shall run to 100,000, 
or 200,000, as in the case of a good 
edition of the Bible it would un- 
doubtedly do, the prefit will be 
the difference we have mentioned, 
gathered not from each of 2000 
copies, but from each of 90,000, 
or of 190,000 copies.” —Companion 
to the Newspaper. 

But we have something more to 
say on the subject of this extraordi- 
nary comparison. We pretend not 
to say how it is, but the fact is 
certain, that the evidence on this 
subject, as taken before the House 
of Commons, has been most shame- 
fully falsified in the “* Published 
Report.” There are no less 
than three several alterations 
within four questions ; one of them 
making the Bible which was ex- 
amined 10s. 6d. in price, instead 
of 20s. It is so curious, that we 
shall make no apology to our 
readers for transcribing the real 
and the falsified evidence in pa- 
rallel columns, with Mr. Child's 
notes appended,* 





* A curious circumstance connected 
with this part of the controversy deserves 
mention. It will be recollected that 
some time since, the Times newspaper put 
forth several articles on the Bible mono- 
poly question, and in one of them, found- 
ed upon that falsitied evidence which 
Mr. Childs has detected, namely, upon the 
mane gepeeny Bee, a uneee of the 
extraordinary cheapness monopol 
productions. It soon after this intimated 
that its columns would be closed to any 
further communications on the subject. 
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“‘It may not be generally understood that the evidence given before a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, is taken dowu by a short-hand writer, is then 


submitted to the witness for correction, and printed daily in detached sheets 


At the 


conclusion of their labours, the Committee report on the subject referred to them, 
and the House usually orders their Report, with the whole of the Evidence, to be 


printed uniformly. 


A remarkable discrepancy appears in the present case, which 


will be best shown by contrasting the particulars. 


“ FROM THE DAILY ‘ MINUTES OF EVI- 
DENCE.’ 

“711, Look at that Bible—[Showing 
to witness an edition of the Bible, sold by 
the King’s Printer, and marked No. 2.) — 
What is the difference?—It is small 


eerie. Can you state whether that is 
sold at the same price with Robertson’s 
Works? —YES, 20s, 


* 713, What proportion does the price 
of that edition, as to the quantity of mat- 
ter and of paper, bear to the Bibles or 
Testaments, or to the two together ?— 
Very nearly the same. 

“714. Is not, in fact, that edition of 
Robertson’s Works, taking quantity of 
type and quality of paper into account, 
as wr | as that Bible?—YES; the 
paper of the Bible is larger and more 
expensive ; itis a thicker paper. 


“715. In what proportion? ~As to the 
quantity of matter it is nearly the same, 
bunt it is a more expensive paper than the 
Bible ; it is a stouter and a larger paper; 
the one is a demy and the other is a 
royal. 

“716. Then the only difference is as 
to the size of the paper?—Yes, and 
thicker. 


“ FROM THE PUBLISHED ‘REPORT.’ 


“711. Look at that Bible—[Showing 
to Witness an edition of the Bible, sold by 
the King’s Printer, and marked No. 2.) ~ 
What the difference?—It is small 
pica? 

712. Can you state whether that is 
sold at the same price with Robertson’s 
Works?—NO; Robertson's is 20s. and 
the Bible is 10s. 6d. 

“713. What proportion does the price 
of that edition, as to the quantity of mat- 
ter and of paper, bear to the Bibles or 
Testaments, or to the two together?— 
Very nearly the same. 

*° 714. Is not, in fact, that edition of 
Robertson’s works, taking quantity of 
type and quality of paper into ac- 
count, as cheap as that Bible ?—NO, 
Robertson's is nearly double the price 
that Bible. The paper of the Bible is 
larger and more expensive ; it isa thicker 


aper. 
*¢ 715. In what proportion ?—As to the 
quantity of matter it is nearly the same, 
but itis a more expensive paper than the 
Bible ; it is a stouter and a larger paper : 
the one is a demy and the other is royal. 


“716. Then the only difference is as 
to the size of the paper?—Yes, and the 
price. 


*« It will be observed, that the Daily Minutes contain the correct statement of the 
evidence actually given, and the published Report a palpable falsification of the main 
point at issue; viz. the comparative price of Bibles and other books. 

** The Bible under examination was not of an edition charged 10s. 6d., but of that 
described in the King’s Printers’ ‘ List,’ ‘ Octavo, Small Pica Type, fine wove royal 
Paper, best ink, cold-pressed, stereotyped, £1.0s.0d.’ How these mistakes occurred 
in printing the Report, or by what authority such alterations were made, involving 
a positive contradiction to the evidence of the witness, and a difference of 95 per 





cent. in the price of the Bible exhibited, it might be instructive to ascertain.” 





No sooner, however, did Mr. Childs dis- 
cover the said falsification, than he felt 
J 
and honour, to correct its own error, and 
pee te himself that it would — avail 
itsel any opportanit ing 30; 
ar the Times % ‘often vaats 
its love fairness, ease 
et /) with which the injured may 
redress in its pages. Well; Mr 
Childs sent them aletter. Will itbe be- 


who know any 
easily believe it. 


when pressed to insert it, it had the mo- 
desty to demand seven guineas for this 
simple act of justice! This was no doubt 
intended to act as a prohibition ; but Mr. 
Childs was not to be so easily shaken off. 
He immediately paid down the seven 
guineas, and thus, in a manner, forced the 
Times to insert the letter; for when could 
the Times resist a temptation of this na- 
ture? This journal is often exclaiming 
against the abuses of our law courts; but 
they can hardly afford justice at a dearer 
rate than this. 
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Now the parties, whoever they 
may be, who have got up this in- 
genious piece of falsification, may 
take the benefit of the following 
dilemma. Either these alterations 
must have been the effect of pure 
accident (and, since the creation 
of the world, was there ever known 
such a happy accident, or rather 
series of accidents?) or of design. 
If the latter, the parties are con- 
demned at once; a single word is 
unnecessary. If the former, still 
the question returns, what con- 
fidence can be placed, or ought to 
be placed in the Bible-printing of 
authorized printers any more than 
others, when we see that the 
former can be guilty of such 
shameful inaccuracy ? 

It is sometimes alleged on be- 
half of the monopolists, that though 
the public has lost vast sums by 
them, and though Bibles equally 
accurate might have been produced 
at a much cheaper rate, yet that it 
does not follow that the monopo- 
lists have pocketed all that the 
public has lost; inasmuch as the 
monopolists may not have adopted 
all the improvements that other 
printers have adopted, or may have 
resorted to more expensive me- 
thods than were necessary, or may 
have refused to print from stereo- 
types, when they might have done 
so. All which (even if it were ever 
so true) is nothing at all to the 
purpose. All that the public has 
to consider is, that Bibles, equally 
good might have been produced 
at much less cost. It is no con- 
solation to them to prove that 
much of their money has been 
simply wasted,squandered away, and 
that all they have lost has not gone 
into the pockets of the monopolists. 

In conclusion, we urge the peo- 
ple of this Christian country no 
longer to tolerate this shameful 
monopoly. It is true that its de- 
struction may demand some exer- 

N. S. NO. 102. 


on the Subject of the Bible-printing Monopoly. 
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tion, and may cost a struggle of a 
few years ; but the cause must pre- 
vail at last. It is the cause of 
God; it must, therefore, prove 
triumphant: and let men beware 
how they set their dishonest and 
selfish gains between Him and 
the universal diffusion of his re- 
vealed word. Men ought, sure- 
ly, to tremble at the very thought 
of making gain by selling dear the 
bread of life; and next to the 
wickedness of such traffic, will 
be the wickedness of its apologists, 
if, indeed, it should find any apolo- 
gists who are not directly interested 
in the very abuses they wish to per- 
petuate. 

Nor let our countrymen be de- 
luded with the silly cry—* But 
how very cheap Bibles are now !” 
Bibles are never cheap, so long as 
they could be sold cheaper. These 
men would reason very differently 
in a matter of common economy. 
They would see that cheapness 
wasa relativeterm. If they could 
get a pound of tea for six shillings, 
for which they formerly gave seven 
shillings, they would, doubtless, 
think it cheap; but if they were to 
go over to Hamburgh, and get it 
for three shillings and sixpence, 
they would justly think six shil- 
lings a very dear price. 

Never was it more necessary than 
it is at present, that Bibles should 
be as cheap as possible. Qur race 
and our language are spreading 
themselves over vast tracts of 
country oppressed with a “ famine 
of the word of God.” Hundreds 
of thousands of our countrymen are 
leaving their native shores every year, 
almost pennyless. Of what vast 
importance is it that we should be 
able to put into the hands of as 


many of them as possible, the 
book of life ; in other words, that 
that book should be furnished to 
us at the cheapest possible rate! 
It may perhaps be said, that the 
2Y 
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English patent was renewed only 
a few years ago, and that it must 
necessarily be a very considerable 
time before it expires. But (even 
upon the supposition that that pa- 
tent will bear examination,) Par- 
liament claims the right of regulat- 
ing the King’s printers’ prices ; and 
it is to be remembered, moreover, 
that the Irish and Scotch patents 
will expire in the course of a very 
few years. Christian people of 
England, decree that they shall 
never be renewed! 

We trust that no additional ar- 
guments will be necessary to in- 
duce the influential members of 
Bible Societies to act as becomes 
them in this business, What! will 
they not be the foremost in endea- 
vouring to obtain those privileges 
which ought never to have been de- 
nied them 7—will they perpetuate 
their own disgrace? will they tell 
the world that they really are unfit 


to print their Bibles, and can only 
be trusted to selithem? It is in- 


conceivable. But if such an in- 
credible thing were to happen, the 
people would still have the remedy. 

hose societies are voluntary, and 
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their subscribers—more especially 
the hundreds of thousands who 
give their hard-earned pence to 
this great and glorious object, have 
only to say that they will no 
longer endure that their own free- 
will offerings shall be taxed for 
the benefit of individuals or cor- 
porations ; and that those Socie- 
ties, and those only, shall have 
their support which shall endea- 
vourto make their money go far- 
thest. 

We trust, however, that such 
an appeal will never be necessary ; 
that there never will be an in- 
fluential member of a Bible So- 
ciety who shall stand up to main- 
tain the paradoxical proposition, 
that Bible Societies ought not to 
print the Bible. 

We shall often return to this 
subject. As ours was the first 
religious publication which de- 
voted itself to this great cause, so, 
to the extent of our little influence, 
we pledge ourselves to a steady, 
consistent, persevering, undaunted 
support of it,—however long or 
arduous the conflict to which it 
calls us. 





HISTORICAL NOTICES OF THE REV. THOMAS JOLLIE, WITH 
SKETCHES OF TWO OF HIS SERMONS. 


To the Editors —GeENTLEMEN, in 
the year 1814, a much esteemed 
living minister, the Rev. Richard 
Slate, indulged the Christian world 
with a small but very interesting 
volume, entitled ‘‘ Select Noncon- 
formists’ Remains, being Original 
Sermons of O. He bs Thomas 
Henry Newcome, and 

y Pendlebury, selected from 
MSS., with Memoiss of the Au- 
thors, compiled merely from their 
private papers,” Itis, nevertheless, 
much to be feared that the atten- 
tion excited by it was altogether 
disproportionate. So precious a 


relic of former times, rich in all 
spiritual excellencies, deserved the 
widest circulation. As far as Mr. 
Jollie is concerned, it furnished, un- 
less I am mistaken, the only print- 
ed specimens of his useful labours. 

In addition to Mr, Slate’s more 
copious Memoir, a brief but most 
instructive sketch of Mr. Jollie 
may be seen in the Nonconformist’s 
Memorial, edited by the Rev. 8. 
Palmer, vol. ii. p. 348, with his 

rtrait, also, the only one which 

as been engraved. 

We there find that he was born 

in 1629, and educated at Trinity 
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College, in Cambridge. By the 
Act of Uniformity he was ejected 
from Althame, in Lancashire, and 
his suflerings, which were, for many 
years, affectingly constant, are de- 
tailed, at length, in Mr. Slate’s ac- 
count from “his own narrative.” 
Suffice it to add here, that Mr. 
Jollie, being mercifully spared to 
survive the glorious revolution in 
1688, built a place of worship on 
part of his own estate, at W ymond 
Houses, near Clithero, in the 
county of Lancaster ; and his dwel- 
ling house adjoined. On the 16th 
of April, 1703, he there finished 
his course with joy,* “ commend- 
ing what he called primitive Chris- 
tianity, or Puritanism to the very 
last. His conversation in public 
was very exemplary, and his 
vate conduct no less exact. is 
fastings were strict and frequent, 
and he was daily employed:in self- 
examination. His gift in prayer 
was uncommon. In the work of 
the ministry he laboured abun- 
dantly, often preaching eight times 
in a week. His preaching was 
plain, practical, and very pathetic, 
generally watering his discourses 
with many tears, Hehad a happy 
talent, both in rousing the sinner 
and comforting the saint. He was 
a'son of peace, speaking the truth 
in love, and was very successful 
in making up breaches in churches. 
He drew up a large essay for far- 
ther concord amongst -evangelical 
reformed churches, and was very 
active in promoting the design. 
His deportment was singularly 
rave, both at home and abroad. 

is courage in the cause of God 
was very remarkable; but his zeal 
was under the regulation of pru- 
dence, and his humility appeared 
in all his behaviour. As the in- 
firmities of age increased upon 





* Life of Matthew Henry, p. 844. 
Duod, 1829. 
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him, the lustre of his graces became 
the more conspicuous,”* 

** His sentiments of Church dis- 
cipline were Congregational or In- 
dependent, but he was no bigot; 
he loved all those ‘ that love our 
Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity.’ 
His superior abilities, active spirit, 
and humble deportment, raised 
him to a high degree of esteem and 
influence in the churches of Christ, 
which he directed to the general 
good and the glory of God. The 
veneration in which he was held 
by those who kuew his worth 
increased with his age, and his 
death was deplored as a great 
loss.” + 

The event was specially re- 
corded by Matthew Henry, to 
whom Mr. Jollie was intimately 
known, and the testimony of that 
justly celebrated divine is, that he 
was of the first rank, both for 
gifts and graces.} Mr. Henry has 


reserved among his own MSS. 


in my possession two of the ser- 
mons he heard Mr: Jollie preach. 
They are brief, it is true, too 
much so; but, at the same time, 
they are rich in sentiment, and, 
notwithstanding occasional quaint- 
ness, pregnant with holy meaning. 
Both of them aptly illustrate the 
preceding sketches of their author, 
and because of their rarity and 
intrinsic worth, and, in some 
respects, special adaptation to the 
state of parties in the Christian 
church, now as well as then, will, 
I trust, commend themselves to 
your readers, It will not escape 
notice, that they rank among 
Mr. Jollie’s latest pulpit exercises. 


I am, &c. 
J. B. W. 
Shrewsbury. 





* Non, Con. Mem. vol. ii, p. $50. 
+ Slate’s Select Nonconformist Re- 
mains, pp. 212, 213. 
t Life, ut supra, p. 344. 
2y2 
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Mr. Jouuis, June 28th, 1694. 

Eph. iv. 16.—From whom the 
whole body, fitly joined together, and 
compacted by that which every 
joint supplieth, according to the 


effectual working in the measure of 


every part, maketh increase of the 
body unto the edifying of itself in 
love. 

Compare with this Col. ii. 19. 
These two scriptures are parallel, 
and explain each other. 

Doctrine.—The duty that is in- 
cumbent upon all in their several 
capacities, in order to the increase 
in grace, the union and com- 
munion of saints, is here set forth 
under the allegory of a human body. 

Sometimes it is set forth by the 
external parts of the body, 1 Cor. 
xii, 12, &c. Sometimes by the 
internal parts and operations; so 
here. Compare 1 Cor. x. 17, and 
xii. 12, one Rom, xii. 4, 5; 


Eph. ii. 16, and iv. 4. 


1. Jesus Christ is not only head 
to the church in general, but he is 
head to every particular church 
and member of it, verse 15. Col. i. 
18; Eph. v. 23. Of particular 
churches, see Eph. ii. 20—22, 
to every believer. 1 Cor. xi. 3, 
a head to guide, to influence, to 
give life and growth. He is the 
very heart also: as‘ the animal 
spirits flow from the brain by the 
nerves, and the vital spirits from 
the heart by the arteries, so all 
from Christ. What is said of the 
soul that is all in all, and all in 
each part, is most true of Christ, 
Col. iii. 11. 

2. Every member must be 
joined to this head, and to his 
body; joined to Christ as the 
head. That is first in nature; 
joined in particular communion: 
There is a natural union that all 
men have with Christ as man. So 
we have a union with all men. 
There is a sacramental union, as 
we are baptized and profess our- 
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selves to be Christians. This is 
pointed at, 1 Cor, xii. 13. There 
is a mystical, spiritual union with 
Christ by his Spirit, 1 Cor. vi. 17. 
We are said to have the Son, 
1 John v. 11; Eph. iv. 3—7. 
Called to the fellowship of his 
Son; not only union, but com- 
munion with Christ; and in Christ 
one with another, 1 John i. 3. 
So a union and communion with 
the body, which results from a 
work of grace. Such a work will 
incline them to fellowship with 
the saints, 2 Cor ix. 13. This is 
an instituted means of our edifi- 
cation and establishment, Acts ii. 
41, 42. 

3. This union and communion 
of saints is not only in external 
acts, but internal also, We must 
not only be tied to the true vine, 
but grafted into it, Rom. xi. 17. 
Not only baptized in the name of 
Christ, but into Christ, Rom, vi. 3; 
1 Cor. xii. 13. The unity of the 
re Eph. iv. 3. The fellowship 
of the Spirit, Phil. ii, 1. Not 
separate from external acts, which 
are a mean of grace and a duty of 
godliness ; and must be observed 
for the honour of God in the 
world, 

4. That the more noble parts 
must do their part in their place, 
and all their parts in their place 
in the measure of every part, as in 
the natural body. Ministers their 
part, Rom. xii. 6—8; Eph. iv. 
11,12. Other officers—every one 
of them io their places. dify 
yourselves. You would have 
an edifying ministry, but you 
must edify one another, and ex- 
hort one another. Living mem- 
bers must be useful members, 
1 Thess. v. 14; as members of the 
family, town, commonwealth, you 
must study to do good. 

5. That where this is wanting, 
such are either dead, or in a dying 
condition, If there be not grace 
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and union with Christ, thou art 
but a hanger-by, as a wooden leg. 
The kingdom of God is not in 
word, but in power, 1 Cor. iv. 20. 
It is not what name we are called 
by, what form we are under, but 
the power—the mortification of 
lusts. This many cannot abide, 
Rev. iii. 1, 2. How many are 
laid out for dead, have no life; or 
are in a swooning fit; languish- 
ing; dwindling to nothing. 

6. That this is necessary in 
order to our nourishment and in- 
crease in grace, both with respect 
to ourselves and others. he 
lively intercourse of every one 
according to his place gets nourish- 
ment, and ministers it to others. 
In ministering to others we mi- 
nister to ourselves. In the natural 
body every member grows not to 
the same bulk, but according to 
its proportion. 

7. Even where there is not this 
there is occasion for a sympathy, 
and there may be arecovery. We 
must not give such over, but pity 
and pray for them, Gal. vi. 1. A 
spirit of life from God may enter 
into dry bones when they are gotten 
together; and a spirit of love may 
unite two sticks, and make them 
one.* Else God will take some 
other course with us. Outward 
cold may increase inward heat. 

Usk. Admonition, 

1. See that you be, indeed, spi- 
ritually joined to this mystical 
head, cod to his body, Heb. ii. 11. 
One with Christ, and one with his; 
tis the Lord’s act, Acts ii. 47; 


* The above phraseology will be fully 
explained by the following title of an 
admirable discourse, by ‘‘ Matthew Mead, 
Pastor of a Church of Christ, at Ste 
ney.” “ Two Sticks made One; or the 
excellency of Unity, being a Sermon 
preached by the appointment of the 
ministers of the Congregational and 
Presbyterian persuasion, at their happy 
union on the 6th of April, 1691.” 4to. 
1691.—J. B. W. 
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our act, 2 Cor. viii. 5; Isaiah Ivi. 
6, 7. Do not take up with your 
infant dedication, but make it your 
own act, and deed. When you 
find God owning his part of the 
covenant, it is time for you to own 
yours. 

2. Let there be the spirit of such 
a relation and communion: the 
lamps of the wise virgins wanted 
trimming, but the lamps of the fool- 
ish virgins wanted oil, 

3. That every one do his part. 
If we have the spirit of our relation 
we cannot but do so. 

4. Take heed there-be no ob- 
structions in this mystical commu- 
nion. Do not liveyin the neglect 
of any known dutg, or in the in- 
dulgence of any Known sin, Heb. 
xii. 15. Especially take heed lest 
spiritual distempes settle to an ill 
habit, as Ephesus 4nd Sardis. 

5. See the true reason of the 
churches languishing at this day, 
and the right remedy thereof. All 
agree that there is a mighty decay 
of piety. Is it not for want of the 
spirit of our relation, and commu- 
nion ? 

6. This union and communion of 
saints must not be confined to our 
own society, but be extended to 
other churches, yea, the whole 
Israel of God; as Philemon y. 
4, 5; Cant. viii. 8. This Catholic 
spirit is our Catholicon. 

7. That such union and commu- 
nion is not only an advantage to 
others but to ourselves, Ps, cxxii. 
6, 7, 8. 


Mr. Jouuikg, July 1, 1694. 


Gal. ii. 20.—I am crucified with 
Christ : nevertheless I live ; yet not 
I, but Christ liveth in me: and the 
life which I now live in the flesh, I 
live by, the faith of the Son of God, 
who loved me, and gave himself for 
me. 


Here you see what our returns 
must be after a sacrament: to die 
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with Christ; to live by faith. Ob- 
serve here four or five paradoxes, 
evangelical paradoxes, yet great 
realities. 

1. The apostle crucified with 
Christ: and yet, alas! a crucifier 
of Christ. So he had been cruci- 
fied with Christ as a public per- 
son, meritoriously ; virtually with 
Christ himself; and now crucified 
with Christ personally, aptually, 
having now the merit and virtue of 
Christ’s death applied to him, Rom. 
vi.; 2 Cor. v. 15. 

2. The apostle dead, and yet 
alive—crucified, yet I live: dead 
to the law, but alive to Christ: 
dead to this world, but alive to ano- 
ther world: dead to sin, but alive 
to God, Rom. vii.; Gal. vi. 14; 
Col. ii. 20. Dead, yet our life hid, 
Col. iii. 3; Rom. vi. 23. 8, 10, 
11, 12. Dead, as we say, of a 

rson mortally wounded, that he 
is adead man. So of the body of 


sin: dying as to his worst part; 
alive as to his better part, 1 Peter 
iii. 24; and this, by the influence 
of Christ’s death, and in imitation 
of, and conformity to it. 

3. He lives, and yet not he: the 


old Ae doth not live. Self lives 
not: it was so in his unregeneracy, 
Eph. ii. 12: but as to the new man 
he lives: the Christian lives, feeds, 
acts, grows, as really us the body 
doth, though not always so sen- 
sibly. 

4. Christ lives in him, and yet 
he lives in Christ. Christ quickens 
us, Eph. ii. 1—5; dwells in our 
hearts by faith, Eph. iii. 17; is 
formed in us, Gal. iv. 19. He 


must be our life, and we must live - 


the life of Christ, Eph. iv. 20—25, 
Yet we live in Christ as our head, 
our rest, 1 John iv. 9, 10; John 
xv. 1, &e, 

5. He lives in the flesh, yet not 
after the flesh : lives in the world, 
yet not according to the course of 
this world, Phil..i. 22, If people 
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live in the world they think they 
should do as the world doth; but 
Paul did not do so. Soul and 
body in the other world. will live 
another way than they do here. 

DocrrRinEs. J, Thata Christian 
indeed, is dead, and yet lives; is 
crucified with Christ, yet Christ 
lives in him. 

If. That the life of a Christian 
in this world is by the faith of the 
Son of God, who loved us, and 
gave himself for us. So that HERE 
IS A NEW LIFE; AND A NEW 
WAY OF LIVING IT. 

Here is manna for our souls, the 
hidden man of the heart; and the 
hidden manna for this hidden man 
to feed upon—that within the veil. 
They did not only feed on the 
manna that was rained down, but 
on that golden pot within the veil 
which was teaching to them. So 
have we. 

I. Here Is A NEW LIFE, 
2 Cor. iv. 10, 11. Crucified with 
Christ, and yet Christ living in 
him, 

In reference to our justification. 
This the apostle here has special 
reference to, verse 16. He was 
crucified; dead to all his own 
works; and looks only at Christ 
crucified for pardon and accept- 
ance with God, Phil. iii. 8, 9; 
2 Cor. v. 21. Our goodness ex- 
tendeth not to God. We are un- 
profitable servants. The article of 
justification by faith only was one 
of the great blessings of the Refor- 
mation. The mystical divines had 
great strains of piety and devotion, 
but were much strangers to the 
righteousness of Christ. Now it is 
cleared up. We are dead to our- 
selves, and to all we are, and do, in 
the matter of justification, and alive 
to Christ, 

2. In reference to our sanctifi- 
cation. A true believer in this is 
crucified with Christ, and yet lives 
—carnal reasonings are denied ; 
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flesh and blood are no more con- 
sulted with, They do not reveal 
these things, Gal. i. 16, 17, but 
are given up to a divine light; 
captivated by it, and yet free; 
never so free as when the Gospel's 
captive. Vain imaginations are 
expelled, 2 Cor. x. 4, 5. Before 
we were tracing a shadow, aod 
embracing a cloud; but we now 
find a reality in spiritual objects, 
and occasions. Before, the man 
was all for his own will and hu- 
mour, but now willing in another 
manner. Psalm cx. 3. The will 
melted down and moulded into the 
will of God, Col. iv. 12. This is 
a hard point sometimes, yet, like 
Christ, the believer says, not my 
will, but thine. Before he was led 
away with inordinate affections, 
but now is like a weaned child, 
Psalm exxxi; Gal. v. 24. Inor- 
dinate affections bave received 
their death’s-wound; they die 
away to make room for better. 
As to the outward conversation, 
old things are passed away, the 
man is quite another. He speaks 
Christ, and lives Christ, and holds 
forth Christ, and is conformed to 
Christ: self is denied, and Christ 
puton, We must proceed to self- 
annihilation that Christ may be all. 
Out of this nothing the Lord brings 
the new creation. We must be 
nothing, or we cannot be new. 
Usk. Let us propound this to 
ourselves, and make it our duty. 
1. To experience these things 
in our souls: it must be in us be- 
fore it be on us. , 
2. To express these things 
in our lives, 2 Cor. iii, 2, 3: the 
apostle of Christ; not by way of 
affectation, as the Pharisees; but 
something naturally resulting from 
the grace of God in you. Matt. 
v. 14, 15, 16. Let your light 
shine—- your salt season. 
Consider 1, This is in a most 
lively manner represented to us in 
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our baptism, Rom. vi. 3, 4. Let 
us not tell of our baptism, or our 
privileges on that account, unless 
we be baptized into his death. 
Col. ii. 12. 1f we will own Christ 
we must disown these things; re- 
nounce the vanities of this world. 

2. In the Lord’s Supper we show 
forth his death, 1 Cor. xi. 24, 25, 
26. We must show it forth in our 
lives, remember him at other times ; 
else what is our coming to the 
Lord’s table but a mockery. We 
must show it in our humility, 
meekness, and mortified passions. 
The design of all is, that we be 
conformed to Christ in his dying, 
and in his living, Phil. iii. 9, 10: 
here conformed to him in grace, 
that we may be hereafter conformed 
to him in glory, 1 John iv. 17. 
This is the great design of God 
from all eternity; to all eternity, 
Rom. viii 29. 

Il. Here is a new way of living 
—by the faith of the Son of God. 

1. A believer lives upon the Son 
of God; the faith of the Son of 
God, not only of which Christ is 
the author, but the object. Here 
we must take in all the persons of 
the Trinity; the Father designing, 
the Son working, the Holy Ghost 
perfecting. Though here the se- 
cond person is pitched upon, the 
three persons are noticed in our 
Lord’s baptism; in our baptism; 
and in the apostolical benediction. 
Our faith must rise up to the Deity; 
look on him as the Son of God, as 
the Son of man, as the Saviour, 
undertaking such a thing ; and has 
gone through it; has all power in 
his hand, 

2. He lives upon the love of this 
Son of God—who loved me_ The 
love of Christ that passeth know- 
ledge, has vast dimensions, Eph. 
iii, 18, 19. The more your faith is 
acted upon the love of Christ, the 
more you are with the fulness 
of God: his love in taking our 
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nature, and doing so much in that 
nature! What a sphere have we 
to move in !! 

3. He lives upon the Son of 
God who gave himself. It was 
the Father's love to give him, 
John iii. 16. It was his love to 
give himself, Eph. v. 3. He laid it 
down of himself, John x. 17. Let 

our faith feed heartily upon this. 
his will be life to your souls, and 
death to your sins. 

Notice the application of all: 
loved me in particular: gave him- 
self for me. Here it comes home. 
In the Lord’s Supper it is brought 
to us: my Lord, my God: a wit- 
ness to ourselves—my beloved is 
mine.—This makes up all: it will 
be a continual feast. This mercy 
of assurance is not so much looked 
after as it has been: perhaps 
God’s way of working is not the 
same now as it hath been; or we 
do not give that diligence that we 
should.—Think how we should 
live if we could but live the life of 
assurance. 

Use 1. See the one half of a 
Christian, and the other half too. 
He is crucified with Christ: that 
is one half. He denies himself, 
and takes pleasure in it,as Paul 
took pleasure in the infirmities 
that deadened the flesh, and beat 
down self. He lives by faith in 
Christ ; that is the other half. Self- 
denial and faith make a complete 
Christian : a faith that works by 
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love; not a dry, dead faith, Gal. 
v. 6. A Christian lives by faith, 
and dies by it. 

2. See what a necessity there 
is of union and communion with 
Christ crucified—by the Spirit on 
his part; by faith on our part: 
joining us to the Lord, 1 Cor. 
vi. 17. We must not take up with 
any thing short of this, John vi. 
35, 36. 1 Cor. xxii. Gal. vi. 14. 

3. It shows that they are not 
Christians indeed who are not 
friends to the cross, and do not 
live by faith. Phil. iii. 9. 

4. Believers should not be dis- 
couraged though the work be not 
perfected at once. Heb. x. 14. It 
is perfect in Christ, and it is per- 
fecting in believers. It comes on 
by degrees: crucifying was a 
lingering death. The old man is 
dying away; the work will come 
to perfection: the old man will 
breathe out his last. 

5. This blames our defect when 
it is through our neglect, and calls 
on us to be pressing forward. 
Why am not I more crucified with 
Christ? We have cause to be 
humbled for our short comings. 
Onr enemies are lively ; corrup- 
tions are lively. We have little 
faith and love: we have a great 
deal of room to mend in. If the 
thing be of the right kind it will 
grow—or if it do not grow it will 
decay. Luke viii. 18. Go away 
with more of Christ. 





DISSENTING MARRIAGES. 


To the Editors.—Having always 
found you favourable to a free dis- 
cussion of the topics introduced into 
your valuable pages, I beg leave 
to submit to you and your readers 
a few observations on the question 
of marriages among Dissenters. 

I perceive, from the paragraph 
with which Historicus introduces 


his useful remarks and quotations 
relative to this subject in your 
January number, also from notices 
in other public prints, that it is 
likely the Dissenters will apply to 
Parliament for the liberty of being 
married by their own ministers. 


Meetings have been held, and peti- 
tions have been got up and sent alrea- 
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dy. I never undervalue privileges, 
and am never indifferent to liberty, 
— or religious. To monopolies 

am no friend, and innovations on 
equity and justice I would ever use 
my best efforts to oppose. But I 
doubt the wisdom and consistency 
of the Dissenters asking for such 
a license, and the utility of that 
license to themselves, should it be 
obtained. 

As Dissenters, we always plead 
scriptural warrant for all things 
connected with our churches and 
our worship. W hen wehavethe com- 
mand of revelation, or the example 
of our Lord, or of any of his apos- 
tles, we feel ourselves on safe 
ground and fear no evil. We ask 


the members of the ecclesiastical 
establishment to produce the au- 
thority of scripture for those things 
on account of which we have sepa- 
rated from them; and they have 
doubtless a right to ask us to pro- 


duce the same authority for our 
conduct. And should they ask us, 
who are ministers, why we perform 
the marriage service, what valid rea- 
son shall we assign? Must we say 
that the marriage service was wont 
to be performed by Christ or his 
aposties, or that they directed their 
successors in the ministerial office 
to perform it. We have an ac- 
count of their performing journeys, 
baptizing converts, visiting the 
sick, administering the ordinances 
of the Lord’s Supper, preaching 
the Gospel, and counselling the 


churches in many particulars of. 


Christian conduct, but we never 
find that they performed the mar- 
riage service, nor am I aware that 
there is any thing which leaves even 
a remote inference that this work 
was then at all connected with 
the office of the Christian ministry. 
Should it be said they were not 
allowed to do this, it may be re- 
plied, they did many things which 
the law forbad, and they would not 
N.S. NO. 102. 
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have been backward to do this, 
had it pertained to their office. 
Shall we say that the priests under 
the law performed the marriage 
ceremony! There is much said 
inthe Old Testament about mar- 
rying and giving in marriage, bat 
it does not appear that the sanctuary 
was the place in which it was per- 
formed, or that the priests were the 
persons who performed it. 1t seems 
pretty certain that it does not be- 
ong to the Church of England, 
but why should we wish to imitate 
them, by introducing into our office 
what does not belong toit? Your 
correspondent says, (page 98,) ‘‘ It 
is not easy to perceive wherein 
consisis the impropriety of devolv- 
ing the whole of the marriage ser- 
vice upon the minister. If it be 
proper that the sanctions of religion 
should be superadded to the civil 
contract, and ae a minister should 
be employed for that purpose, what 
is the objection to the whole ser- 
vice being performed by him, for 
where is the necessity, or even 
advantage, of a double service ?” 
Here the major must be proved, 
and then the minor will merit our 
consideration. It has yet to be 
proved, that it is proper for any 
part of it to devolve upon the mi- 
nister, and that the sanctions. of 
religion should be added to the 
civil contract. To introduce any 
usage into the church, we should 
have more than the doctrines and 
commandments of men. Mr. 
Joshua Wilson, in his ‘* Appeal to 
Dissenters,” &c, (p. 36,) says, 
“We are fully persuaded God 
hath no where required us to wed 
with the ring, and therefore we 
cannot do it in his name without 
his warrant.” The argument is 
good ; but it applies with equal 
force against Christian ministers 
wedding ut all; for how can we do 
it in the name of God, either with 
the ring or without it, uoless we 
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have his warrant? And in the 
same manner another of his argu- 
ments will apply. ‘* How can we 
expect his acceptance and assist- 
ance in that for which we have 
neither precept, promise, nor exam- 
ple of any holy person in Scripture? 
Experience teaches us, that what 

is desired is not always useful. The 
Israelites fetched the ark of the 
covenant to the field of battle to 
save them out of the hand of the 
Philistines, and the Philistines 
took it from them, and destroyed 
them with a grievous slaughter. Let 
Dissenters ask what benefits are 
likely to accrue to them as a body 
from their ministers having power 
to marry? Is it likely to enlarge 
their congregations, to add to the sta- 
bility of their churches, or to render 
them more respectable in the eyes 
of them who think meanly of them? 
I can myself see no benefit we are 
likely to receive, but I can ‘see 
evils we are likely to suffer from 
it. The energies of many a con- 
gregation will be weakened ; many 
a minister will be involved in pain- 
ful perplexity, and will find some 
of his friends converted to his foes. 
Experience will cause many to 
swish that government had discoun- 
tenanced the application, and re- 
fused the grant. As every one 
knows, there are many marriages 
to which relative parties are in- 
dignantly opposed. A clergyman 
does not always escape the spleen 
and vengeance of an irritated fa- 
ther. I have heard of an instance 
where he was smitten ‘* with the 
fist of wickedness” for the part be 
taken in uniting those “* whom 

love had knit, and sympathy made 
one;” and a Dissenting Minister 
will have more te fear from such 
rsons thana clergyman. I have 
nown many a marriage among 
Dissenters, in which, had the mi- 
nister of the congregation to which 
the party belonged officiated, he 
would have committed an unpar- 
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donable offence; and had he re- 
fused to officiate, he must never 
have been forgiven. He would 
have been placed between two par- 
ties, and it would have been im- 
possible for him to escape the anger 
ofthem both. But as they went to 
the church, and got all they wanted, 
the minister had nothing arising 
thence to perplex his mind, or pre- 
vent his usefulness. It may be 
said, if the parties are of age, the 
minister has nothing to fear; he is 
but doing his duty; no one has a 
right to take offence. I could men- 
tion some other instances in which it 
willbe injurious to our congregations 
if I durst trespass further on your 
pages. For the same spirit which, 
nine hundred years ago, induced 
Leo the Emperor, surnamed the 
Philosopher, to marry a fourth 


_time, and which induced Nicolaus, 


the Patriarch of Constantinople, to 
suspend him from communion with 
the nonres for it, which induced 
Leo’ again, by lex talionis, to de 
Nicotas fom his patriarchal "tig. 
nity; and Nicolas also, to load the 
Emperor's memory “ with the bit- 
terest execrations and the most o 
probriousinvectives” after his death, 
which raised tumults that portended 
numerous calamities to the state; is 
yet going to and fro in ‘the’ earth, 
and walking up and down in it. 
** Behold how great a matter a 
little fire kindleth.” , 

Therefore I humbly suggest that 
if the marriage service ‘belongs to 
the Church of Christ, we ask per- 
mission to perform it; that if it 
does not, we petition Parliament 
that it be put into the hands of 
those to whom it pertains, or that 
we leave it asit is. For why should 
we wish to bring into our congre- 
gations what does not seem to be- 
long to them, and what may be the 
means of great mischief? 

A DissentTinG MINISTER 
in the Country, 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS, 


Civil Establishments of Christianity tried 
by their only authoritative Test, the 
ord of God. By Ralph Wardlaw, D D. 
Glasgow. Hamilton and Adams, Lon- 
don. pp. 52. 

The Church of England indefensible from 
Holy Scripture, §c. By Geo. Redford, 
M.A. Jackson and Walford, London. 
pp- Lil 


SELDom have publications come 
out more opportunely than those 
which have lately been put forth 
against Establishments as such. 

It cannot be denied that, for the 
last two or three years, unusually 
strenuous efforts have been made 
by the Church to redeem the cause 
of establishments, in public estima- 
tion; while, ou the other hand, not 
only have no equally strenuous 
efforts been made on the part of 
Dissenters, but the injudicious con- 
duct of some, and the still more 
mischievous indecision and vacilla- 
tion of others, at one time actually 
induced many of the too sanguine 
friends of establishmeats to ima- 
gine, that a day of triumph was at 
hand; that partly by their own 
doughty achievements, and partly 
by the divisions which had sprung 
up in the camp of their enemies, 
dissent would soon cease out of the 
land. 

We are rejoiced to see, how- 
ever, that the great principles on 
which Dissent, (but especially 
Congregationalism,) is founded, 
have once more found champions 
to vindicate their truth and impor- 
tance, and have more than regained 
what they appeared to have lost. 
The very controversies which 
seemed at one time to put them in 
jeopardy, has stimulated many of 


our ablest, most eloquent, and 
most judicious writers to publish 
in defence of them. These authors 
have calmly reviewed the grounds 
of their opinions, and now delibe- 
rately put forth their convictions of 
the soundness of those opinions. 

We are especially glad to see 
so many publications put forth on 
the subject of ‘* Establishments.” 
The great maxim, that all esta- 
blishments must prove, in the long 
run and on the great scale, perni- 
cious, and must causemore evil than 
good, or prevent more good than 
they can effect, (a principle which 
alt’ Dissenters may hold and act 
upon, but which. is absolutely 
essential to Congregationalism,) 
is the cardinal doctrine of modern 
dissent, a doctrine that is daily 
making new proselytes, and tak- 
ing firmer hold of those who had 
before embraced: it. Numerous and 
strong as may be the particular 
causes of secession from either the 
English or the Scotch Establish. 
ment, they are justly beginning to 
be regarded as nothing when com- 
pared with that which equally jus- 
tifies dissent from both; we mean 
the fact, that they are establish. 
ments, 

And as we deem this the most 
important principle of dissent, so 
we are very glad to see it taken 
up on those strong and irrefragable 
grounds by which it is enforced in 
these pamphlets,—the great ap- 
peal is to SCRIPTURE; our ad- 
versaries are challenged to produce 
their s of the lawfulness of 
establishments from this source. 

222 
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The advocates of establishments 
are, we all know, very fond of 
‘*embosking,” as Milton would 
say, in the shady coverts of an- 
tiquity, or of bewildering and per- 
plexing themselves and their oppo- 
nents (and to bewilder is often just 
as much to their purpose as to con- 
vince) by immeasurable citations 
from. the fathers; or of spinning 
their plausible sophistry about the 

] of an establishment. 
To all this, the plain simple answer 
is, Give us Seripture for your opi- 
nions. But to this test our ad- 
versaries ure always loath to 
come. 

Dr. Wardlaw's — is founded 
on the text, * ingdom is not 
of this world.” > Rens rear have 
been often and irresistibly urged to 
show the purely spiritual nature of 
the Christian dispensation; and 
though frequently said to be ut- 
terly’ beside the mark, are not 
80 easily proved to be so. We 
are often amused, indeed, by 
our opponents sometimes intimat- 
ing, that such and such argu- 
ments are quite threadbare; that 
they have been urged so often that 
they are tired of hearing them. 
We do not doubt that they are 
tired of hearing them; for we 
are always tired of hearing what 
we will not admit, but cannot con- 
fute. However, a reasonable being 
will never think that the antiquity 
of an argument can impair aught 
of its conclusiveness, if sound, or 
abate ought of its fallacy, if false, 
This is just the case with Dr, 
Wardlaw’s text; it has often been 

oted, it is true, for the purposes 
for which Dr.'W. uses it; but it 
will never be the less appropriate 
on that account. 

After some general remarks, ex- 
planutory of the context, and of 
the range he pro to take, our 
author states, that his ‘‘ sole object 
is tovascertain Bible principles, and 
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to show that, with these principles 
all establishments, from their very 
nature, are at variance.” 

He then replies to the assertion, 
that the original constitution of the 
primitive church was not intended 
to be permanent. He next pro- 
ceeds to a very masterly exa- 
mination of the arguments for 
establishments, drawn from the 
Jewish theocracy, and other pas- 
sages both of the Old and New 
Testaments. He then illustrates, 
at considerable length, the follow- 
ing proposition, 

‘I must now briefly notice some of 

the distinguishing characteristics of the 
kingdom of Christ, as it stands in contrast 
with the kingdoms of this world; from 
which may be made apparent its inca- 
pability, according to its constitution, of 
py kind of incorporation with them.”— 
p» 28. 
Under this head he enumerates nine 
“* differential qualities of the king- 
dom of Christ,” all tending to show 
that it is in its very nature so un- 
like the kingdoms of this world, as 
to be utterly incapable of an union 
with them, except such an union as 
implies a total subversion of its 
original constitution. He then 
closes with some striking observa- 
tions on the effects of establish- 
ments on Christianity. 

We need say but little more to 
commend this Sermon to the atten- 
tion of our readers. It will be 
enough to say, that itis written with 
all the clearness and perspicuity, 
and displays all the argumentative 
acuteness which have uniformly 
distinguished our author’s produc- 
tions. We must, however, find room 
for the following extracts. The 
first is on the necessity of appeal 
to Seripture alone, the Boat on 
the silence of the New Testament on 
the subject of establishments, and 
the irresistible argument which 
such silence affords. 

It is not an uncommon sentiment, 
however, that the original constitution of 
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the primitive Church was not designed to 
be permanent, but was adapted to the 
circumstances of its early condition, and 
left to be accommodated, in subsequent 
times, to such changes as might arise in 
its situation and prospects. -In reply to 
every such allegation, we have only lei- 
sure to ask, in the first place, Has the 
great Head of the Church, in any part of 
the inspired record of his will, given us 
even the remotest hint of such an inten- 
tion? Where is the sanction for such 
innovating interference ?—with whom is 
this sanction lodged?—to what extent 
does it reach? Unless the divine per- 
mission can be pointed out, or something 
can be shown in the constitution of the 
Church which implies or necessitates it, 
we cannot but pronounce every liberty of 
the kind a profane usurpation, an intru- 
sion into the province of Christ himself. 
But neither can the permission be pro- 
duced, nor any such necessity established. 
The idea, videos, of the necessary ac- 
commodation of ecclesiastical institutes 
to varying circumstances has had its ori- 
gin entirely in misconceptions of the na- 
ture of the Church of Christ. Had the 
meaning of our text, and of New Tes- 
tament representations generally, been 
understood and kept in mind, the 
thought of such necessity could never 
have suggested itself. hat was the 
state of the fact even in what Paul calls 
*the beginning of the 1?” There 
was, in the very times of the apostles, a 
vast extent of country, throughout which 
organised societies of the faithful, called 
in the New Testament churches, were 
formed ; and this wide territory em- 
braced no inconsiderable diversity of ex- 
ternal situation and of civil polity. Was 
there, then, in those days, any accom- 
modation of the constitution of the king- 
dom of Christ to this diversity? And if 
there was no such thing then, is not this 
simple fact sufficient to show that there 
is no need for any such thing now? The 
peciiliar nature of this kingdom continues 
the same, in all ages, and in all places, 
and under every form of civil govern- 
ment; Its subjects, every where, are 
those which have been born again, and 
* chosen out of the world.’ Their spiritual 
character and their spiritual relations are 
altogether unaffected, in their great dis- 
tinctive features, by variations, however 
wide, in local situation and climate, in 
national manners, and in the institutions 
and forms of political society. It fol- 
pos ere a that the same statutes 
w are suitable for a part of the sub- 


jects of the kingdom, must be all 
iereable for the whole, without ‘dlatine. 
tion of place or time. The same laws will 
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answer the same ns of charac- 
ter. The same ordinances will cherish the 
se spiritual principles and affections. 

e same moving wers 
will impel and direct peeemliens, 
The same cement will hold together the 
same materials If, indeed, the Church 
is made to embrace entire civil commu- 
nities, composed of the most heteroge- 
neous characters, under the common de- 
signation of Christians,—then the neces- 
sity of change and accommodation cannot 
but be apparent and felt. But if the 
Church is regarded as composed of spi- 
ritual men,—men who, though in the 
world, are not of the world,--the same 
constitution of government which was 
adapted to nh ge character in the 
days of the a » will be no less suita- 
ble for it now. This leaves us with only 
one question—What was the apostolic 
constitution of the church? That is our 
only safe, our only legitimate model ; and 
in determining it, approved example and 
explicit precept are of the same au- 
thority. Wherever we find the former, 
we, in effect, find the latter ; unless we 
are prepared to admit, that the apostles 
either enjoined what they did not intend 
to be practised, or saw practised, with 
their approbation, what they had not en- 
joined.” — pp. g—11. 

“ With regard to the New Testament, 
which, in a special though not exclusive 
sense, is the standard of appeal on all 
questions relative to the constitution and 
laws of Christ’s kingdom, we might take 
our stand, were there nothing further 
to support us, on our present subject, in 
its entire silence as to any thing resem- 
bling such establishments as are contended 
for. Let any thing, in the form either 
of precept or example, be produced in 
their behalf, and we shall bow to the un- 
disputable authority. But, unless we 
assume the oy ered and perilous po- 
sition, that human discretion—no matter 
whose—may add, at its pleasure, accord- 
ing to its conceptions of expediency, to 
the legislative enactments of the supreme 
Head of the Church, and that we are at 
full liberty to institute every observance, 
to adopt every measure, and to pursue 
every Leper ok which ha liess hee rma 
ment not, express tion 
laid'a probibitory interdict ; we must, on 
such a subject as the present, 
silence as law. This was not a matter at 


all analogous to the tively trivial 

arrangements of hours and noice of wor- 
» Which it was of little 

fix by any formal Itwasa 

matter 
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permanently affecting, for the better or 
for the worse, the interests of the Church 
of God. Yet we i in vain ns hee 

ecept or precedent. Noteven anindirect 
int can be produced. Not a foot-breadth 
of ground can be cleared away for a 
foundation tosuch a superstracture.—On 
the contrary, the text affirms the dis- 
similarity of the kingdom of Jesus to all 


the wingione of this world: and eve 
thing Which we subsequently read me 4 
cerning it, as well as the whole spirit 
and genius of the New Testament, is in 
harmony with this intimation :— nor have 
we the slightest ground, (where, indeed, 
could we find it?) for considering this 
kingdom as ever having changed its cha- 
racter, or become more capable of amal- 
gamation with the secularities of earthly 
governments than it wasin the beginning.” 
—pp. 28, 24. 

Mr. Redford’s very able pam- 
phlet enters much more fully into 
the subject than Dr. Wardlaw’s Ser- 
mon; embracing, as it does, the 
consideration of the alleged “ ex- 
pemney of establishments ;—still, 

owever, by far the greater por- 
tion is judiciously taken up with 
the ‘ Scriptural” part of the ar- 

ument, e pamphlet was pub- 

ished in i ad to two discourses of 
the Rev. T. Garbett, A.M., en- 
titled, ‘«‘ The:'Church defended in 
her Principle, Constitution, and 
Effects,” This is the only thing 
about Mr. Redford’s pamphlet that 
we regret; ‘we regret that it is in 
the shape of a rep/y; we could have 
wished that the great. powers of ar- 
gument our author often displays, 
had been employed in a more un- 
broken and systematic pursuit of 
the subject, than the necessity of 
replying to his antagonist, and of 
following his strange rambles, per- 
mits, 

“We doubt not that Mr. Garbett 
is a very excellent and worthy 
nian; bat-we question whether his 
diséourses ate worthy of the honour 

ur author has put upon. them. 

ut we must proceed to give a short 
analysis of the contents of the pro- 
daction before us. ‘After some 
exteiided remarks on the title page, 
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and a very acute examination of the 
text of the first discourse, (“* Kings 
shall be thy nursing fathers, &c.”) 
which Mr. Garbett of course urges 
as a first-rate argument for esta- 
blishments, and after exposing se- 
veral other incautious or illogical 
statements of his antagonist, Mr. 
Redford proceeds, page 33, to con- 
sider arguments against the Church 
Establishment, as stated by Mr. 
Garbett, from which part of the 
pamphlet we shall amuse and gra- 
tify our readers by presenting them 
with the following extracts: 
+ The sum of objections,’ he next says, 
‘ may perhaps be compressed in these proposi- 
tions: — civil states and religi iti 
essentially distinct. Human kingdoms areof 
this world. Christ's kingdom is not of this 
world. Governments, therefore, cannot in- 
terfere with Christianily without polluting 
it; and, in fact, all history shows that t 
have done so’ (p.3.) Whether he made t! 
summary of objections for the occasion, 
or whether it is the result of his extensive 
acquaintance with dissenting authors, we 
are not informed. I have only to say, 
that whether manufactured to serve his 
turn, or obtained by the perusal of some 
treatise, it certainly does not impress us 
either with the author’s close study or im- 
partial temper. 1 suspect. that, in com- 
pressing, for our benefit, the dissenting 
objections into this brief sum, he pre- 
determined to leave aslittle pith in them 
as,possible. Why have.we no reference 
to the objections against establishments, 
derived from the silence of the New Tes- 
tament, and their utter want of apostolic 
sanction; while the opposite kind of 
churches possess that sanction in the 
amplest measnre?. Was it becanse it did 
not admit of compression, or because the 
author had never ng a 2 it? In the 
one case we impeach his meen iality, in 
the other his close study... But, 5 as 
the statement is, he does not venture. to 
examine it in detail. For instance, it 
alleges that civil states and religious com- 
munities are essentially distinct : does he 
press that they are not so? ..Human 
ingdoms are of this. world—Christ’s 
kingdom is not of this world: does he: re- 
concile these opposites? ‘Does he deny 
or: disprove it? Governments cannot,in- 
terfere with Christianity without pollat- 
ting it, &c.: does he shew that they can, 
or prove from history, that they have? 
I expected that, at least, he. would have 
controverted and laboured to destroy all 
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these objections ; but I cannot find any 
attempt even to invalidate them. The 
reader may well ask, why not explode 
them? He would, doubtless, have done 
so, if he could; but we are left to infer 
that the task was hopeless, and so he 
passed them all by, and begins again with 
telling us the true gist of the whole dis- 

mte—‘it is scriptural authority alone.’ 

hat is exactly what we demand for 
establishments, and never is it complied 
with.” —pp. 33, 34. 

** Let us now return to Mr. G., and 
his abstract propositions. He says that 
they ‘appear to forget that the Gospel 
is committed to human agency.’ Here 
he has fallen into a charge against Dis- 
senters still more preposterous and ab- 
surd than the former; for, not only can 
nothing be found in these propositions 
that involves any such oversight, but we 
can appeal to the fact, that these princi- 
ples excite, and bring to bear, in every de- 
partment, a much larger share of human 
agency in the cause of Christ, than the 

tinciples of an established church. 

orget that the Gospel is committed to 
human agency! No, indeed, Mr. G.; 
you know better yourself; for the active 
agency of these very principles is the 
thing that awakens your anxiety for your 
establishment, and induced you to go 
round about your towers, and mark well 
nes bulwarks. Forget that the Gospel 

committed to hnman agency! Who 
originated the modern Missionary Socie- 
ties? Whoconceived the plan of the Bible 
Society? Who the Tract Society—the 
schemes of general education—Sunday 
Schools, &c. &c.? In all these cases the 
most active agents were the men who 
hold this very principle, you are wishing 
to stigmatize as forgetting that the Gos- 
pel is committed to human agency. In- 
deed, gentle reader, the Dissenters 
neither forget human agency, nor do 
they idolize it, as those seem to do, who 
make it the first principle of their 
church. They do not, however, think 
that human agency, to be effectual in the 
cause of the Gospel, must carry with it 
the authority of Acts of Parliament, or 
the sanction of the civil rulers. But is 
there no medium .between having our 
eharches established by Acts of Parlia- 
ment, aud despising human agency? 
Does every church despise such agency 
in the cause of the Gospel which refuses 
to be allied to the state? It is only one 
species of human agency,and that employ- 
ed in the form of coercion, that we abjare ; 
and Mr, G. cannot but know it. Then why 
criminate our principles upon a chatge of 
d ng human agency, when our sin, 
if sin itis, consists exclusively in refusing 
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the agency of human laws and the un- 
christian agency of the sword.—pp. 36, 
37.” 


* Our author says, ‘ We may fitly ask 
for some declaration of holy writ which 
has escaped the notice of the Christian 
world for so many centuries.’ If he 
means tHfat such a request would be fit to 
be made, I think it would be very unfit ; 
and if he means that the Christian world 
has not observed the bearing of those 
Scriptares alleged by Dissenters, then 
I deny his assumption ; for a very large 
body of the Christian world has observed 
them, and admitted their force. But, 
how could he add that those persons who 
discovered no such passages in holy writ, 
had ‘ neither predilection nor interest to 
bias’ them? No predilection nor inte- 
rest—when good livings—rich bishoprics 
—stately palaces—court inflaence—seats 
in parliament—a perfect scramble after 
secularities—and yet free from all bias 
and interest in searching the Scrip- 
ture upon this controversy! While, on 
the other side, proscription, contempt, 
and poverty would follow the full and 
fair admission, that the silence of the 
New Testament upon establishments is a 
virtual prohibition of them, and that its 
recognition of voluntary churches affords 
them at least a positive divine preference. 
And since the two principles are repug- 
nant toeach other, and voluntary churches 
and established charches cannot be made 
identical, the only question that can re- 
main is, which shall we prefer—the 
established, which no divine 
sanction, or the voluntary, which do 
possess it in abundance?. Yet, strange 
to tell, a considerable proportion of the 
* Christian world’ have perceived all 
this, and, rather than sacrifice Scripture 
and conscience, have braved ali conse- 
quences. How many at this day do 
actually discern in the sacred volume no 
sanction to national establishments! 
And are not they learned, pious, sim- 

le-minded? Have a any interest or 
to pervert their ju nts?” —p. 37. 
At page 43, Mr. Redford enters 
upon Mr. Garbett’s scriptural argu- 
ments FOR establishments; and verily 
they are weak enough. Mr. Gar- 
bett pushes the argument derived 
from the Jewish theocracy, to about 
as absurd an extent as any man of 
the present day would venture upon, 
On the subject of ‘ Tithes,” the 
great object after all for which the 
theocracy is pleaded, Mr. Redford 
has the following acute remarks ; 
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“ The very nerve of our Established 
Church is a legally enforced maintenance 
for the ministers of the Gospel; and, 
without fearing the force of Mr. G.’s 
argument from Ezekiel’s vision, I will 
meet the advocates of tithes upon their 
favourite ground of divine right. Juda- 
ism had its tithes ; Christianity must have 
them, too. If so, why did not he, who 
established the second covenant, allot to 
his ministers ‘a stated subsistence from 
the land?’ The reason is, because he 
could not sanction the principle of coer- 
cion in that church, where love was to 
be the bond of perfectness and faith, 
to supply the place of sight. But it 
appears, that not only does our establish- 
ment introduce the principle of a stated 
subsistence from the land, but carries 
that principle considerably beyond the 
example of Moses. God gave the Levites 
and Priests a settled maintenance ; but 
then, he commanded the people to pay 
it out of reverence to his authority, and 
not the priest to take it, whether the 
people were willing or unwilling. It 
was his law that tithes should be paid, 
but, as in the case of Abraham and Mel- 
chisedec, where the tithe was a voluntary 
offering, 80, under the law, it was re- 
quired to be willingly, and from 
the fear of . Will Mr. G. or any 
other advocate of the Established Church, 
point out in the law of Moses any com- 
mission to exact the tithes? Can they 
shew us a case of any defaulter being 
prosecuted ?—of any son of Aaron going 
to distrain for non-payment? Was it 
not left with their own conscience to 
Cae eee net ee ae ae 

vi 


a any right to punish those 
who withheld what the law required? 
If there was any punishment for the 
robber of God, and his sanctuary, and 
his minister, God himself appears to have 
kept this power in his own hand. It 
was put to them, ‘ honour the Lord with 
thy substance, and with the first-fruits 
of all thine increase.’ Malachi says, 
‘ye have robbed me, even this whole 
nation—in tithes and offerings : bring ye 
all the tithes into the storehouse, and 
prove me now herewith, saith the Lord 
of Hosts, if I will not pour you out a 
blessing,” &c. All this gives a very 
different aspect, even to Jewish tithes, 
from that which they have assumed for 
the maintenance of Christ’s ministers. 
All the coercion is under the Gospel dis- 
pensation. It was, I believe, unknown 
under the law. Not a case of prosecu- 
tion for non-payment is ever mentioned. 
The divine law upon the subject was left 
to conscience alone. Frequert failures 
and non-compliances are alleged against 
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them; but the threatenings are always 
those of divine judgments, without any 
permission to the priest to seize what 
God had given them, or to call in the 
civil power to procure it for them. Such 
at least, is the opinion of the learned 
Michaelis. He says, ‘THe PAYMENT, 
AND THE APPRECIATION OF THEM, HB 
LEFT TO THEIR CONSCIENCES, WITHOUT 
SUBJECTING THEM TO JUDICIAL OR SACER- 
DOTAL visiTaTIONS. The conscientious 
accuracy of the people, with respect to the 
second tithe, he secured merely by the decla- 
ration which they made every three years 
before God.’ What, then, becomes even 
of that flimsy pretence, derived from 
Judaism, for compelling all men to pay 
tithes for the support of Christian minis- 
ters? The stated subsistence from the 
land, enforced by the terrors of the 
sword, and-frequeatly distrained for, to 
the cruel oppression of the people, can, 
in no way, be sanctioned, either from the 
New Testament or the Old. It has not 
the shadow of support from the analogy 
of repealed laws. What would Paul 
have said to a forced maintenance ?—the 
Apostle who would not even accept the 
free-will offerings of some, ‘ lest he 
should make the Gospel of non-effect;’ 
but refused ‘ to be chargeable unto any ;’ 
and added, ‘no man shall stop me of 
this boasting in the regions of Achaia.’ 
Moreover, when they took wages, as they 
called them, they took them exclusively 
of the church, and these offered volun- 
tarily, and not im as arate. The 
Apostles would all have disdained, 
even as Jews, such a system of mainte- 
nance as the established clergy have 
adopted. How those, who live by a 
tithe, extorted from the believing and 
unbelieving population, exclusively by 
the terror of the laws, will hold up their 
heads in the presence of thuse Apostles, 
I am utterly at a loss to conceive. Even 
the worldly-minded sons of Aaron never 
lived by so base a principle.”—pp. 60, 


1. 

Thus unhappily the analogical 
argument, (at the best miserably 
weak,) fails altogether just in the 
most critical point. How many of 
our farmers would respect a non- 
compulsory tithe system? 

At page 72, our author meets 
his antagonist on the alleged 
expediency, &c. of Establish- 
ments, ments which are fear- 
lessly and most thoroughly exa- 


mined and ip gin t is the 
former part of work, however, 
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the perusal of which has given us 
the greatest pleasure: we mean 
that which is occupied with the 
scriptural argument. We rejoice 
that there is such a growing dispo- 
sition to appeal to the Scriptures 
alone, on this and all other matters 
connected with religion; in com- 
plying with ¢hat authority we may 
be assured we shall be, in every 
case, adopting that which will be 
the truest wisdom and the highest 
expediency. 

We cannot conclude this review 
without extracting the closing pa- 
ragraphs of Mr. Redford’s pam- 
phlet; they are on the subject of 
that unity which may be expected 
in the church of Christ. The 
views of our author exactly coin- 
cide with those which we have long 
held. Varieties of opinion and of 
sect, it appearsto us, are by no 
means incompatible with perfect 
intercommunion, or, indeed, with 
any union which is really either 
desirable or possible. 


“ After the attempt which I have 
here made to invalidate the reasonings 
brought forward in defence of the 
Established Church, I feel bound to 
state, that my only aim is treth and 
tharity—that my chief object of hostility 
is that constitution, which makes the 
Episcopal Church secular and human, and 
thereby imposes upon her an aspect of 

position and of exclusionism towards 
all other churches, With the profession 
of great liberality and tolerance, this 
charch is, after all, cut off from all re- 
cognition of other bodies of Christians. 
Ministers of other churches cannot en- 
ter her pulpits, and her ministers, as 
such, can hold no communion in the 
worship and ordinances of God with 
others. These barriers, which belong 
exclusively to the Church Establishment, 
should be all removed ; till they are, she 
must retain the character of the most sec- 
tarian of all Protestant denominations in 
the kingdom. It seems to be in the very 
nature of established churches to make 
non-essentials to Christianity essential 
to communion with themselves. 

“We all confess the Church of Christ 
to be one. It was one in its purest and 
most prosperous age ; 

N.S. NO. 102. 
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“ Fraterne que fidem pacis petiitque, 
deditque. 

The spiritual, and only the spiritaal, be- 
long to Christ, and to one another. There 
can be no justification in our sectarian 
peculiarities for violating that unity 
which ought to be evinced by receiving 
one another in the Lord. All truly spi- 
ritual men ought to be ready to receive 
all other spiritual men to all the privi- 
leges of the Lord’s house. We never 
shall reconcile all opinions; but we 
ought to unite all hearts. We shall, pro- 
bably, never harmonize all views of 
church-government; but we shall have 
got far towards the primitive oneness, 
when we have given up, as essential to 
Christian fellowship, all human terms of 
communion, and require nothiog bat a 
sincere faith and a consistent life. No 
other union is so sacred as that which is 
formed by a participation of the one Spi- 
rit, No terms of communion, among 
real Christians, should be imposed, but 
such as all confess are essential to union 
with Christ. Whatever unites us to him, 
should be sufficient to unite us to each 
others On such principles, it appears to 
me, the Apostolic churches were found- 
ed; for the authority and prevalence of 
them I have contended, solely because I 
wish to see the church of Christ united, 
and because 1 believe the chief barrier to 
its union is to be found in the human ad- 
ditions made to its principles, and to the 
terms of communion with it. Let all 
these, as we conceive, needless apren- 
dages, be abolished, and it would, un- 
questionably, make a large and import- 
ant advance towards that perfection 
which is to be the glory of its latter days. 
We are all agreed, that awider and more 
perfect unity is highly desirable, and 
ought to be made the object of universal 

ursuit by the disciples of Christ, as we 

now it is the object of his intercession— 
‘that they all may be one, as thou, Fa- 
ther, art in me, and I in thee.’ Verily, 
it must come to this before Christianity 
will attain the pre-eminence to which it 
is destined. We cannot, therefore, be 
better employed than in detecting and 
reprobating whatever hinders this con- 
summation. For the sake, then, of this 
unity among the disciples of Christ, 
which must precede the conversion of 
the world, let us each return to the in- 
tegrity and simplicity of the divine word 
and disclaim all human additions and 
improvements. Let ussigh and pray, and 
strive for the unity of Christ’s church. 
But how may a Christian, that longs abd 
prays for this, reasonably hope to see it 
accomplished? Surely, never by all sects 
bowing down to any one; never by one 

3A 
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absorbing all the rest; but by all banish- 
ing from their own communion whatever 
haman wisdom, or secular power, or a 
worldly spirit may have added to the 
doctrine and commands of Christ. When 
once that is done, all denominations of 
real Christians will appear to stand, and 
will really stand, as near to one another 
as may be necessary for the unity of the 
pen 4 and the triumphal advancement 
of Christ’s kingdom. Our love to the 
peculiarity of our several opinions being, 
after all, a love for points not essential 
to salvation, must not be allowed to mi- 
litate against that more ardent affection 
which ought to be felt towards the general 
features of Christianity and of the Chris- 
tian character. We shall then, indeed, be 
one--ro ey kat avro poverty, and love 
will appear, as it is, the greatest of all 
Christian virtues.” — pp. 108--110. 

“ «Blessed likeness! Enchanting 
loveliness !’ Are the painted earth- 
made vizors which conceal ‘the human 
face divine,’ and substitute in its room, 
their own deformed and _ forbidding 
visages, worth the price they cost us? 
worth the conflicts which have all the 
pains of military warfare, without its 
recompense; and all the hardihood of 
chivalry without its generosity? worth 
the broken unity, the blighted peace, the 
tarnished beauty, the prostrate energy, 
the humbled honours of the church of 
God? Ah, no! our hearts feel that they 
are not. What then remains, but to lay 
aside our petty contests? to strike our 
hands in a covenant of love—‘a holy 
league,’ offensive and defensive for the 
common Christianity--to present our 
consolidated front to the legions of error 
and death; and march on, under the 
command and conduct of the Captain of 
our salvation, till the nations mingle their 
shouts in that thundering alleluiah —‘ the 
Lord God omnipotent reigneth!’ ”-- 
p. ILL 

We most cordially recommend 
these pamphlets to the attentive 
perusal of our readers. 

The Life of William Cowper, Esq. com- 
piled from his Co nce, and other 

authentic sources of Information, §c. &c. 


By Thomas Taylor. Smith and Elder. 
8vo. 


Tue Lives of Cowper, previously 
published, have been either too 
voluminous or too brief. Some 
are too exclusively occupied with 
details of his literary, others with 


those of his religious history. 
Some of his biographers have sup- 
pressed his letters to conceal his 
religion; others have omitted par- 
ticular incidents in his life to cover 
his imperfections. 

Mr. Taylor has supplied a de- 
sideratum in our Christian litera- 
ture. He avoids all extremes. His 
volume is convenient in size, and 
impartial in execution. His ten- 
derness for the dead and the living 
may have made him, in some few 
instances, rather too sensitive. He 
contents himself with allusions to 
certain facts and incidents rather 
than explaining them, and ex- 
tenuates where some might be dis- 
posed to blame. Whether this is 
a virtue ora crime in the biogra- 
pher we shall not presume to de- 
cide. Nothing that is essential 
to the illustration of the poet’s 
chequered life and interesting cha- 
racter is omitted. 

If we felt disposed to animad- 
vert on Mr. Taylor’s maiden ef- 
fort, we should take some objec- 
tion to the arrangement of the 
work, Though chronologically and 
historically correct, (with one ex- 
ception, where, in page 188, 
through an oversight, 1826 is put 
for 1786,) and the various periods 
of the poet’s life are admirably 
divided, so as to form a consecu- 
tive and agreeable narrative; yet 
we should have preferred, both 
for originality and effect, to have 
seen the work «divided into three 
parts, illustrating the personal, 
the literary, and the religious his- 
tory of the poet. This arrange- 
ment would have brought his real 
character more prominently into 
view, and would have enabled us 
to judge more impartially of the 
genius and the talents of the bio- 
grapher, 

The chief design of Mr. Taylor 
appears to be to pourtray the reli- 
gious character of Cowper, and to 
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disprove, what some of his biogra- 
phers have more than insinuated, 
that religion was the cause of his 
deep melancholy and unutterable 
despair. 

n insinuation of this kind can 
have arisen only from ignorance 
of the true nature and design of 
Christianity, and from inattention 
to the season and manner of its 
operation on the mind and heart 
of the poet. It would not be diffi- 
cult to prove, from his history 
and correspondence, that so far 
from religion being the cause of 
his mental depression, it was the 
means of preserving him from 
hopeless idiocy or incurable mad- 
ness; and that we are indebted to 
it for the chief excellencies of his 
very amiable character, and for 
the sweetest and sublimest strains 
of his melodious verse. 

His insanity, (by what other 
name can it be called?) was occa- 
sioned by a variety of circum- 
stances, and occurred before he 
became the subject of divine 
mercy. 

The painful vicissitudes of his 
pee days; his seclusion for nearly 
twelve years in a practiceless at- 
torney’s office, and the gloomy 
chambers of the Temple; his ar- 
dent and painful excitement in 
preparing for his situation in the 
House of Lords; his disappoint- 
ment and vexation at the apparent 
hopelessness of his circumstances ; 
and his incessant struggles against 


the monitions of conscience, acting . 


on a mind exquisitely sensitive, 
and constitutionally disposed to 
melancholy, reduced him to such a 
state of wretchedness as led him 
to make repeated attempts on his 
life, and at length made him the 
helpless victim of abused and de- 
parted reason. 

_ Under the judicious treatment 
of Dr. Cotton, of St. Albans, 
whose ‘' name should be held in 
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everlasting remembrance,” both 
for his own character and for his 
affectionate and tender care of his 
extraordinary patient, he was 
eventually restored to health 
and to sanity. While residing 
with Dr. Cotton, and when rea- 
son’s returning light was beaming 
and brightening on his mind, his 
conversion to God unquestionably 
took place. 

Cowper alludes to this extraor- 
dinary change, in a letter written 
to his cousin, Lady Hesketh :— 

** Since it has pleased God to restore 
me to the use of my reason, what have I 
not enjoyed? You know, by experience, 
how pleasant it is to feel the first ap- 
proaches of health after a fever; but oh! 
the fever of the brain ! to feel the quench- 
ing of that fire is, indeed, a blessing, 
which I think it impossible to receive 
without the most consummate gratitude, 
Terrible as this chastisement is, lacknow- 
ledge in it the hand of infinite Justice ; 
nor is it at all more difficult for me to per- 
ceive in it the hand of infinite mercy : 
when I consider the effect it has had upon 
me, [ am exceedingly thankful for it, and 
esteem it the greatest blessing, next to 
life itself, L ever received from the divine 
bounty. 1 pray God I may ever retain 
the sense of it, and then I am sure I shall 
continue to be, as I am at present, really 
happy.” 


After his recovery from this tem- 
porary insanity till the death of his 
brother, a period of five years, Cow- 
per appears to have possessed and 
displayed the most satisfactory 
evidence of genuine piety. His 
conversations and correspondence 
breathe the very spirit of Chris- 
tianity, and show that he was 
living in the enjoyment of its ele- 
vating and purifying blessings. 

During this time, though “ much 
happier,” as he writes to a friend, 
‘* than the day is long,” yet he oc- 
casionally experienced some slight 
attacks of indisposition, but not 
sufficient to excite alarm. ' 

On the death of his brother, 
however, whom he tenderly loved, 
and for whose spiritual welfare he 
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felt the deepest anxiety, and over 
whose peaceful and happy death 
he was enabled to rejoice, his 
sensitive spirit received a severe 
and terrible shock, from which he 
did not fully recover for ten ae 
This second attack so weakened 
his nervous energy, as to render 
him, through the remainder of his 
days, incapable of bearing, with 
equanimity and composure of spirit, 
the various ills which “ flesh is heir 
to.” His subsequent relapses into 
mental depression and ineffable 
despair, may be distinctly traced 
to physical causes. Religion 
could be neither immediately nor 
remotely the occasion of one or 
the other. He was fully acquaint- 
ed with its characteristic excel- 
lencies,—he administered consola- 
tion to others,—and enjoyed, at 
distant intervals, its cheering hopes. 
The only point on which his dis- 
tracted sad, tempted spirit caused 
him to err, and which deepened the 
gloom and increased the horrors of 
his mind, was, not that religion was 
Hot true, or joyous, or blissful in 
its character and influence, but 
that he was the only being in the 
world that was excepted from the 
divine regards, and excluded the 
benefits of salvation. Cowper’s 
own remarks on this subject de- 
serve serious attention, not only 
as illustrative of the peculiar ob- 
liquity of his mental vision, but as 
furnishing a guide to those who 
are called to administer consola- 
tion to the afflicted and doubting, 


“ft e no man would despair if he 
did not apprehend something singular in 
the circumstances of his own story, some- 
thing that discriminates it from that of 
every other man, and it induces despair as 
its inevitable consequence. You may 
encounter his unhappy persuasion with 
as many instances as you please, of per- 
sons, who, like him, having removed all 
hope, were yet restored, and may thence 
infer that he, like them, shall meet with 
a season of restoration—but it is in vain. 
Every such vidual accounts himself 
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an exception to all rules, and therefore 
the blessed reverse that others have ex- 
perienced affords no ground of comfort- 
able expectation to him. But you will 
say, it is reasonable to conclude, that as 
all gt predecessors inthis vale of misery 
and horror have found themselves de- 
lightfally disappointed, so may you. I[ 
grant the reasonableness of it: it would 
be sinful, perhaps, as well as uncharitable 
to reason otherwise; bat an argument 
hypothetical in its nature, however ra- 
tionally conducted, may lead toa false 
conclusion; and in this instance, so will 
yours.” 


He repeatedly asserts and main- 
tains the peculiarity of his own 
case, and hence refused the com- 
forts which his knowledge of di- 
vine truth was calculated to 
impart, His “life” and “ cor- 
respondence,” however, during this 
gloomy season, bear ample testi- 
mony to the sincerity and excel- 
lence of his Christian character. 
To relieve his mind from melan- 
choly musings, and to gratify his 
friends, he employed his exqui- 
site talents through various years, 
in poetic composition. ‘‘ Divine 
and Moral Songs,” poems, and 
translations, were successively 
published, by which he at length 
acquired a fame as justly merited, 
as it was by him unexpected. His 
own statement of the reasons for 
commencing and continuing his 
literary engagements is full of in- 
terest. 

“¢ Encompassed by the midnight of ab- 
solute despair, and a thousand times filled 
with unspeakable horror, I first com- 
menced an author. Distress drove me to 
it, and the impossibility of existence 
without some employment, still recom- 
mends it.”—‘*A vacant hour is my ab- 
horrence ; because, when I am not occu- 
pied I suffer under the whole influence of 
my unhappy temperament.” —“ Let my 
friends, therefore, who wish me some little 
measure of tranquillity in the performance 
of the most turbulent voyage that ever 
Christian mariner made, be contented,that 
having Homer’s mountains and forests to 
windward, I escape under their shelter, 
from many a gast of melancholy depres- 
sion that would almost overset me; espe- 
cially when they consider that, not by 
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choice, but by necessity, I made them 
my refuge. As to the fame, and honoar, 
and glory, that may be acquired by poeti - 
cal feats of any sort, God knows, that if I 
could lay me down in the grave with hope 
at my side, or sit with this companion ina 
dungeon all the residue of my days, I 
would cheerfully waive them all. For the 
little fame that I have already earned, 
has never saved me from one distressing 
night, or from one despairing day, since I 
first acquired it. For what I am re- 
served, and to what, is a mystery. I 
would fain hope, not merely that I may 
amuse others, or only to be a translator 
of Homer.” 

‘* God knows how much rather I would 
be the obscure tenant of a lath and 
a cottage, with a lively sense of my 

nterest in a Redeemer, than the most 
admired object of public notice without 
it. Alas! what is a whole poem, even 
one of Homer's, compared with a single 
aspiration that finds its way immediately 
to God, though clothed in ordinary lan- 
guage or perhaps not articulated at all. 
These are my sentiments, though -. days 
are all running to waste among Greeks and 
Trojans. The night cometh when no man 
can work; and if I am ordained to better 

urpose, that desirable period cannot be 
‘ar distant. My day is beginning to shut 
in, as every man’s must who is on the 
verge of sixty.” 


His mind was darkened with 
impenetrable gloom till the close 
of his days. The evening of 
death was cloudy and stormy. 
No cheering light irradiated his 
soul as he descended to the grave. 
He encountered the king of ter- 
rors without those consolations 
usually afforded to the righteous ; 
and as Dr, Johnson, his relative, 
who watched over his dying 
hours with unwearied tenderness 
and affection, observes, ‘ the 
darkness of delusion still veiled 
his spirit, though he was on the 
eve of being invested with angelic 
light.” 

Mr. Taylor’s last chapter con- 
tains a general summary of Cow- 
per’s character as a man, a Chris- 
tian, and a poet. Here the author’s 
sentiments, and judgment, and 
taste, are exhibited to the greatest 
advantage. 
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* Cowper was of the middle stature : he 
had a fine open and expressive counte- 
nance, that indicated much thoughtfulness, 
and almost excessive sensibility. His eyes 
were more remarkable for the expression 
of tenderness than of penetration. The 
general expression of his countenance par- 
took of that sedate cheerfulness which so 
strikingly characterizes all his original 
prodactions, and which never failed to 
impart a peculiar charm to his conversa- 
tion. His manners were generally some- 
what shy and reserved, particularly to 
strangers. When, however, he was in 
perfect health, and in such society as was 
quite congenial to his taste, they were 
perfectly free and unembarrassed ; his 
conversation was unrestrained and cheer- 
fal, and his whole deportment polite and 
graceful. 

“In his character there was not the 
slightest particle of ostentation. Every 
thing in the shape of affectation was the 
object of his disgust. He loved simpli- 
city without rudeness, and detested that 
squeamish mimicry of fine feeling which 
not unfrequently, either under the as- 
sumed garb of superior ganctity or of 
ardent friendship, conceals the most pi- 
tiable imbecility and ignorance. 

‘Cowper was emphatically a 
man. Perhaps no individual ever felt 
more fully the power of religion in his 
heart or embodied it more completely in 
his life.” ‘ His conceptions of the purity 
of that sublime religion taught us in the 
Gospel, and of the paramount impor- 
tance of a holy life in its professors, were 
such as led him to regard the least de- 
viation from the strict line of Christian 
duty, in his own case at least, as an entire 
disqualification for the reception of spi- 
ritual comfort. No individual’s con- 
science was ever more trem! ly alive 
to the importance of habitual watchful- 
ness and uniform consistency of condact. 
He could make ample allowances for the 
imperfections of others, but nothing 
would prevail upon him to make any for 
his own.” 

“ The poetry of Cowper isin the highest 
degree deserving the honourable appel- 
lation of Christian poetry. He conse- 
crated his muse to the service of that 


ure and self-denying religion ht by 
Christ and his apostles. No unioypred 
orator ever so happily and strikingly 


described the operations of divine grace 
upon the human soul. The Gospel had 
come home to him not in word only, but 
in demonstration of the Spirit and in 

er. He not only possessed a com- 
prehensive knowledge of the Christian 
system, which enabled him, whenever he 
had occasion for it, to describe and il- 
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lustrate, with all the force and beauty of 
poetic enchantment, that solid founda- 
tion on which the Christian builds his 
hopes, but he had himself felt the asto- 
nishing efficacy of these truths on the 
heart, when truly and cordially received. 
This accounts for the unrivalled felicity 
with which he describes the happy in- 
fluence of Christianity in all cases where 
it is rightly enhanced, unless, as in his 
own case, its influence be prevented b 

some unaccountable bodily distemper.” 
“ Desirous of communicating to his 
fellow men the same invaluable benefits 
which he had himself received from the 
simple, yetsublime traths of Christianity ; 
and incapable of attempting it in any 
other way than that of becoming an 
author, he took up his pen and produced 
those unrivalled ms, which, while 
pen | delight the mere literary reader for 
their elegance, beauty, and sublimity, 
are no less interesting to the Christian 
for the accurate and striking delineations 
of real religion with whicb they abound. 
As long as the English language exists 
they will most eagerly be sought after 
both by the scholar and the Christian,” 

Mr. Taylor's style is manly and 
vigorous, though not always cor- 
rect. A few redundancies and 
inaccuracies of expression will be 
observed by the worthy author as 
he revises his work for the second 
edition, which we anticipate will 
be speedily required. A_ slight 
infusion of the spirit of Cowper's 
epistolary ie would render the 
volume still more complete in 
itself, and more generally accept- 
able to readers of refined and li- 
terary taste. 

In closing our article, we can- 
not refrain from expressing our 
conviction, that Mr. Taylor has 
rendered a very acceptable ser- 
vice to the Christian and reading 
may and that his service will 

e duly appreciated and amply 
rewarded by an extensive and in- 
creasing sale of this very inte- 
resting and elegant volume. 
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_ Rev J. W. Cunningham, M.A , Vicar 
of Harrow. 12mo. pp. 398. Vignette. 
Seeley and Sons, London. 

The Young Christian, &c. with a Preface, 
by William Innes, pp. 326. Edinburgh: 
Waugh and Co. 

The Young Christian, &c. slightly abridged. 
Tract Society, London. 

IF an illustration were wanting of 

the enlightened methods which the 

Christian community of North 

America have adopted in the edu- 

cation of their daughters, the his- 

tory of this book and of its author 
ongueotionsbls supplies it. 

hey have not permitted the great 
business of Christian female educa- 
tion—the education of those who 
are to be the wives and mothers of 
the next generation—tobe left, as is 
too often the case in this country, 
in the hands of needy and irre- 
sponsible individuals, who, driven 
by the adverse occurrences of life, 
take up the profession of teachers 
as a dernier resort, though de- 
ficient in almost all those intel- 
lectual and moral qualities which 
they profess to communicate to 
their pupils. ‘‘ In some of the 
female seminaries,” says Mr. Hin- 
ton, in his valuable work on the 

United States, ‘classical at- 

tainments are carried much far- 

ther than is deemed desirable 
in England—Latin, Greek, Al- 
gebra, and Mathematics, forming 
part of the routine, in addition to 

Philosophy, Astronomy, Geology, 

Botany, and the usual accom- 

plishments:” and a recent tra- 

veller complains particularly of 
the young ladies of Cincinnati (one 
of the new cities of the west) be- 

ing very ** blue.” * 

It is, however, to the far more 
important department of education, 





* The American papers recently an- 
nounced that a Miss Tucker has be- 
queathed the sum of 20,000 dollars to the 
city of Boston, in trust, for the support of 
a high school for young ladies. We are 
not aware of the existence of any similar 
institution in the United Kingdom. 
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the formation of the moral cha- 
racter and the communication of 
religious knowledge, that the book 
before us relates; and we feel 
humbled to think, that while 
myriads of professedly Christian 
parents in this country leave the 
character and destinies of their 
children in the hands of those who 
are alike ignorant of personal 
religion and biblical learning, 
our brethren of New England 
make arrangements of the very 
first order, to secure able and holy 
instructions for their sons and 
daughters. 

The Rev. Jacob Abbott, the 
author of the work before us, is 
a minister of our own denomina- 
tion, who received his general 
education at Bowdoin College, 
and prosecuted his theological 
studies at Andover Theological Se- 
minary, under that able divine and 
critic, the Rev. Moses Stewart. 
His respectable character and 
attainments led to his election as 
Professor of Natural Philosophy 
at Amherst College, Massa- 
chusetts ; and the religious educa- 
tion of the daughters of the Chris- 
tian citizens of Boston and its 
vicinity was justly felt to be an 
object of sufficient magnitude to 
remove Mr. Abbott from the 
philosophical chair, at Amherst, 
to be the Principal of the Mount 
Vernon Female School, Boston. 

How the duties of his office are 
fulfilled, the present volume will 
testify, and the simultaneous pub- 
lication of three editions in this 
kingdom is a fact sufficient to 
show, that it is a book of no or- 
dinary character. To the edition 
of Messrs. Seeley, the Rev. J. 
Cunningham, of Harrow, has pre- 
fixed a very interesting and able 
introductory preface of sixteen 
pages, which contains a large por- 
tion of remark relating to religion 
and religious revival in America, 
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which does credit to the growing 
catholicity of that valued minister. 
He thus describes the qualities 
of the work before us, 


* In the first place, it possesses one 
quality, of the want of which I have ven- 
tured to complain, when referring to 
another work—I mean, that of producing 
the most lively illustrations of every sub- 
ject which it touches. The author has 
either an unusally strong memory, or a 
most prolific imagination. He scarcely 
ever enters upon a subject which he is 
not able and disposed to illustrate by a 
story or drama, or a chapter of incidents 
which intimately bear upon the case. It 
was remarked by Sir James Mackintosh 
of one of the most attractive orators in 
his own line who had ever adorned the 
,seats of a British Parliament, but whose 
oratory is porhons the least of his praises 
(I mean Mr, Wilberforce), ‘that such 
was the fertility of his imagination, that 
whenever an idea presented itself to his 
mind, a sort of shadow or ghost of the 
idea seemed also to present itself, in the 
form vf some lively and characteristic 
image, which he could produce at his 
pleasure.’ Now this is true, to a great 
extent, of Mr. Abbott. Few works pre- 
sent so large a proportion of striking and 
picturesque illustrations of subjects, in 
which it is difficult to interest minds not 
under the government of true Religion. 
They pass before us, like the images raised 
by some optical illusion, or by the wand 
of an enchanter. I may confidently re- 
fer the reader, for confirmation of this 
statement, to the story of the boys on 
the ice, in Chapter I.; to that of the In- 
fant School, in Chapter Il. ; The Absent 
Son, in Chapter ILI.; and so on, through- 
out the volume. 

“Another important feature of the 
work, which partly results from the first 
peculiarity to which I have referred, is 
the singular vividness with which ever 
thought is presented to the mind. It 
appears to me, that there are few books 
which convey more forcibly or irresistibl 
to the reader the exact mind of the wri- 
ter. Lt is next to impossible not to catch 
his idea; and almost as difficult (if an 
act of forgetfulness can be called difficult 
toa bad memory) to let it go. He not 
only writes, but paints ; so that the facts 
or arguments are presented to more than 
one faculty at once, and are more likely 
to make a deep im ion, 

‘A third charm of the book is, the 
strong character of simplicity and nature 
which is 5 upon almost every 
page of it. Nothing can be more true to 
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nature than the little histories or illus- 
trations to which I have referred. Let 
any one watch a set of intelligent young 
persons who are listening to this volume, 
and they will observe in’ their counte- 
nances continual recognitions of the na- 
ture and truth of the representation. 
The author sketches, in an unusual de- 
gree, from the life. He gives us, not the 
fictions of a morbid fancy, but real crea- 
tures of flesh and blood: who are the 
more interesting, because they have so 
many things in common with ourselves, 
Nature is, surely, one of the greatest 
charms, not merely in character, but in 
composition ; and the author has an un- 
usual share of it in his style of writing. 
** These observations may have —— 
the readers for the announcement of one 
other peculiarity in this author ; viz. that 
of being, in the strictest sense, an original 
writer. I am aware, that all which is new 
to us appears to be original or indigenous 
in the mind of a writer ; whereas it is pos- 
sible, that, if we had access to the same 
books and men with the author, we should 
find bim to be as great a plagiarist as 
the rest of us. A man who writes on 
the other side of the Atlantic is naturally 
familiar with characters and places 
to which we are absolute strangers. In 
such a case, however, there is little ne- 
cessity for settling the point, whether he 
is an inventor or borrower. He is ori- 
ginal, or new at least, to ourselves; and 
that, considering the stale or second- 
hand offerings which are presented to 
us at home, day after day, ought to sa- 
tisfy us, fe is cheering to escape from 
the Thames, or the Grand Junction 
Canal, to the Oronoko, or the Rapids: 
tosee Nature and Art under pew aspects : 
and thus to increase our acquaintance 
with the images and scenery and inci- 
dents of a New World. But, indepen- 
dent of this appearance of novelty, which 
may be either true or false, the author 
has his own way of treating almost every 
subject. Scarcely anything more effec- 
tually destroys the zest with which we 
read an author, than a constrained anti- 
cipation of the manner in which he will 
treat the points before him: and yet 
such an anticipation is continually forced 
upon us, To no writer can this observa- 
tion apply less justly than to our Ame- 
rican friend. ithout appearing parti- 
cularly to aim at novelty, he is almost 
always new, being rarely seen in the 
beaten track or iron railway of the ordi- 
nary traveller, He gives us not only 
new things, but old ones under new as- 
pects. e are often delighted to see 
thoughts and inferences, which had in- 
distinctly passed through our minds dur- 
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ing childhood without leaving any deep 
or vivid impression, brought out and 
exhibited under some new form, which 
gives them new and permanent hold 
upon the memory.”’—pp. Vv. vi. 


Mr. William Innes, of Edin- 
burgh, another very competent 
judge, has published an edi- 
tion, to which he has written a 
short advertisement, the first sen- 
tence of which will be enough to 
show our readers the estimate he 
forms of its character. 


* Having lately received a copy of this 
work from America, I have been ) Soe 
to reprint it here, from the effect it pro- 
duced on my own mind in perusing it. 
In writing on any subject, it is obviously 
of the greatest importance to write in 
such a way as shall keep alive the atten- 
tion. This is peculiarly necessary in 
discussing subjects of a religious nature, 
where, under the mere repetition of 
common -place truths, however important 
in themselves, it is so apt to flag. If I 
may judge, then, from my own experi- 
ence, this volume is written with peculiar 
tact in this respect. I felt it to be truly 
a fascinating book. From the vividness, 
variety, and originality of the illustra- 
tions introduced, I was almost irresistibly 
compelled to proceed ; and I am persuaded 
the same feeling will be very generally 
experienced by those into whose hands 
it may fall. I may add, that, besides 
this variety, there is such a profound 
knowledge of human nature—of the 
secret springs of action in the human 
breast,—as is rarely to be met with, but 
which is most happily applied to illus- 
trate and enforce the important topics 
here discussed.” 


It will be, however, desirable 
that our readers should know the 
general contents of the twelve 
chapters into which the work is 
divided, and be supplied with 
an extract or two illustrative of 
its character: ‘* Confession—the 
Friend — Prayer — Consequences 
of neglecting Duty—Almost a 
Christian— Difficulties in Religion 
—Evidences of Christianity— 
Study of the Bible—the Sabbath 
—Trial and Discipline—Personal 
Improvement—Conclusion.” 


The following passage 


shows 
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the author’s felicitous method of 
illustration. 


‘This plan of coming into this world 
and becoming one of us, and remaining in 
obscurity so long, that he might learn by 
experiment what the human condition is, 
in all its details, was certainly a very 
extraordinary one. It is spoken of as 
very extraordinary everywhere in the 
Bible. You have all heard of Howard 
the Philanthropist. » When he was thirty 
or forty years of age, there were every- 
where in Europe, jails and dungeons, 
filled with wretched prisoners, some of 
whom were guilty and some innocent. 
They were crowded together in small, 
cold, damp rooms. Their food was 
scanty and bad, dreadful diseases broke 
out among them, and when this was the 
case, they were, in a vast multitude of 
cases, left to suffer and to die in unmiti- 
gated agony. Very few knew their condi- 
tion, and there were none to pity or relieve 
them, until Howard undertook the task. 
He left his home in England, and went 
forth—encountering every difficulty and 
every discouragement—until he had 
explored thoroughly this mass of misery, 
and brought it to public view, and had 
done every thing which the case admitted 
to mitigate its severity. 

“ This was extraordinary enough, and 
it attracted universal attention, All 
Europe was surprised that a man should 
devote years of life to a most arduous 
and hazardous labour, exposing himself 
to the most loathsome influences and to 
the worst diseases, without any prospect 
of remuneration, and all for the sole 
purpose of relieving the sufferings of 
criminals, of men whom the world had 
cast off as unfit for human society. It 
was, 1 acknowledge, extraordinary ;-- 
but what would have been the sensation 
produced if Howard could not have 
gained admission to these scenes, so as 
effectually to accomplish his object, with- 
out becoming himself a prisoner, and thus 
sharing for a time the fate of those whom 
he was endeavouring to save? Suppose 
he should consent to this. Imagine him 
approaching for this purpose some dreary 
prison. He passes its dismal threshold, 
and the bolts and bars of the gloomiest 
dungeon are turned upon him. He lays 
aside the comfortable dress of the citizen 
for the many-coloured garb of confine- 
ment and disgrace. He holds out his 
arm for the manacles, and lies down at 
night upon his bed of straw, and lingers 
away months, or perhaps years, of 
wretchedness, for no other purpose than 
that he may know fully what wretchedness 
is. He thus looks misery in the face, 

N.S, NO. 102. 
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and takes it by the hand, and he emerges 
ut last from his cell, emaciated by disease, 
worn out by the gloom of perpetual night, 
and his heart sickened by the atmosphere 
of sin aud shame. Suppose he had done 
this, how strongly could he, after it, sym- 
pathize with the sufferings of a prisoner ; 
and how cordially, and with what coni{i- 
dence, can the inmates of those abodes 
come to him with their story of woe.”-- 
pp- 33, 34. 

Enough has been surely said to 
excite the attention of our readers 
to the work, and it now only re- 
mains for us to speak of the merits 
of the respective editions. 

Mr. Cunningham, besides sup- 
plying his original preface, has 
felt himself “ at liberty to correct 
not only some of those expressions 
which, though familiar to Ameri-« 
can readers, would necessarily 
offend an English ear; but also 
such others as the author himself 
would, on revision, have been sure 
to correct.” 

The neat edition, put forth by 
the Religious Tract Society, has 
also been subjected to a similar 
expurgatory process, together 
with a slight abridgment. 

That of Mr. Innes contains a 
short but valuable introduction by 
the author, which is singularly 
omitted in the other editions, and 
also retains ‘ the very copious 
running titles of contents at the 
top of the page,” after the manner 
of the original American edition, 
If, therefore, we are called to ad- 
judicate the claims of these con- 
temporary editions, we must say 
that Mr. Cunningham’s is the 
most elegant, that of the Tract 
Society is the cheapest, and that 
of Mr. Lones’s is the most genuine 
reprint of the American copy. 

Happy, however, will it be for 
all our youthful readers to possess 
either edition of a book, the de- 
vout perusal of which will not 
only gratify their fancy, but also 
inform their judgments and im- 
prove their hearts, 

3B 
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Christian Liberty ; an Essay. By Wil- 
liam Thorn, Author of Lectures on the 
Christian Sabbath, §c. Hamilton and 
Co., London. 

Tue plan adopted by some of the 

county Associations of selecting a 

subject on which one of their number 

is to compose and read an essay is 
admirable, and worthy of universal 
imitation. The advantages derived 
from it to the Hampshire Association 
will not be doubted by any one who 
will procure and read this very satis- 
factory pamphlet. The writer is not 
accustomed to touch merely upon the 
surface of any subject which he dis- 
cusses. His two treatises, the one on 
the Christian Sabbath, and the other 
on the mode of Baptism, evince great 
research and unwearied industry ; aud 
the short publication before us is any 
thing but superficial. The pamphlet is 
divided into chapters, and these are dis- 
tributed into sections. Of the former, 
the following are the topics :—The na- 
ture, the extent, the right, the infringe- 
ment, and the importance of Christian 

Liberty. These points have evidently 

been as well considered as they are 

ably illustrated by the author. Pas- 
sages of great force might very easily 

be selected; but the whole Essay 4 

80 remarkably distinguished by clear- 

ness and compression, that it ought 

to be in the hands of every one who 
feels an interest in the subject. Here 
the tyro in the school of religious 
freedom may obtain information, and 
the well-disciplined scholar have his 
fading impressions renewed and deep- 
ened; and all may learn, according to 
the words of good John Newton, for- 
merly of St. Mary Woolnoth, that 

** Jesus Christ is the one infallible, 

authoritative Legislator and Governor 

of his church—the Lord and only 

Lord of conscience ~and nothing in- 

consistent with his revealed wil! should 

be adopted or practised ; and nothing 
that he has enjoined should be omitted 
rte those who profess allegiance to 


Would that all the adherents of the 
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Established Church could enter into 
the spirit of these words! There 
would then be an entire freedom from 
every species of religious coercion and 
restraint throughout the three king- 
doms. It may be urged that we can 
have no more religious liberty than 
we enjoy at present. We cannot as- 
sent to this assertion. It is, indeed, 
true, that a conscientious man may 
separate himself from a church, the 
rites and discipline of which he does 
not approve, and unite himself to a 
community that he deems more scrip- 
tural. Thus far we have, in these 
kingdoms, religious liberty. But this 
is very far from comprehending all 
we ought to understand by freedom of 
worship. He who separates himself 
from the dominant sect will, by many 
of those who still adhere to it, be 
looked upon with suspicion; and 
should he, in addition to the sin of 
schism, commit that of heresy, by 
uniting himself to some one of the in- 
ferior sects, (inferior, we of course 
mean, in wealth and influence) suspi- 
cion may be followed by aversion, and 
aversion by persecution. It looks, per- 
haps, rather arrogant for an individual 
in the middle class of society, to for- 
sake a mode of Christian worship and 
discipline which appears quite good 
enough for King, Lords, and Com- 
mons; for Archbishops, Bishops, and 
Archdeacons ; and for the great body of 
the nobility and gentry of the land. 
But Christianity, as established by 
law, as a thing of custom, of pro- 
priety, of decorum, and of state, is es- 
sentially different from Christianity, 
when made the subject of serious 
thought, of fervent prayer, of personal 
and individual interest. Rome 
viewed Luther as an arrogant monk, 
and Knox as a proud reformer; and 
Puritans and Dissenters have been re- 
garded as needlessly strict by those 
who saw all the advantages of adher- 
ence to the religion of the state, and 
none of the benefits to be derived from 
making religion, what it ever ought to 
be, a subject of deep thought to the 
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mind, and of ardent emotion to the 
heart. Every one who regards religion 
in this light will not be imposed on by 
the mere pomp of a ritual, nor sub- 
mit his judgment to the dictation of 
any ecclesiastical authority which 
would impose what he regards as un- 
scriptural, on his conscience: he will 
assert his Christian freedom in the face 
of opposition, of scorn, and of contempt. 
He will not hesitate, at hazard of every 
sacrifice, to worship where he pleases, 
and how he pleases. But they are in 
egregious error who suppose, that re- 
ligious liberty is now arrived at that 
state of perfection, that any man, be 
he a minister, or be he a private Chris- 
tian, can vindicate this his natural and 
inalienable right with entire safety to 
his reputation among his neighbours, 
and with full security to his temporal 
interests. He who lives in the midst 
of those who yield themselves up with 
apathetic acquiescence to be regulated 
in religion by the opinions and practices 
of others, will not act as a man of in- 
dependent thought with impunity. We 
close these observations with an ex- 
tract from the pamphlet before us. 


“ As the manners and maxims of the 
court are more or less adopted in all the 
descending grades of the community, so 
the spirit of intolerance, nursed in the pa- 
lace, broods over a vast body of the popula- 
tion. The legislative assembly enslave 
their own minds, as by mutual consent. 
The monarch binds the bishops, and the 
bishops the clergy. The clergy breathe 
the miasma over the laity, who labour to 
tyrannize over each other. Thus this 
pestilence becomes epidemic. The rich 
strive to controul the consciences of their 
tradesmen, menials, and dependents. 
Conformity or deprivation is often the 
poor man’s choice. The principle is 
carried into all municipal and parochial 
affairs. Schools for the children, and 
even for the babies, of the mechanic and 
peasant, have their doors in effect sur- 
mounted with the sign, “ In THE Prin- 
CIPLES OF THE EstTaABLisHeDCHuRCH ;” 
while the drilling within, is designed to 
make the ragged urchins pillars of the 
church, and pugnacious against the con- 
venticle. However we may lament the 
existence of such evils in connexion with 
our common Christianity, it would not be 
doing justice to our subject to pass them 
unnoticed,””—pp. 54, 55. 
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Extracts from the Information received by 
his Majesty's Commissioners, as to the 
Administration and Operation of the Poor 
Laws. Published by Authority. London, 
B. Fellowes, Ludgate Street. 


Tuis is an octavo volume of about 
450) pages, filled with valuable statis- 
tical information, and published at a 
very moderate price. It contains de- 
tatled accounts of the operation of the 
Poor Laws, and modes of administer- 
ing them in a great number of parishes 
in different parts of the kingdom. The 
information appears to have been ob- 
tained at great expense of labour, and 
to be presented in a very authentic 
shape. Whoever wishes to be well 
acquainted with this most painful, but 
vitally important subject, should 
peruse this volume. 


The Christian’s Manual, or the Bible its 
own Interpreter, to which is added, a 
brief Account of the several Books and 
Writers of the Old und New Testament, 
Sc. compiled from the best authorities. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. Post 
8vo. 

Tus is, principally, a compilation of 
the most striking Scripture passages, 
on a great variety of topics, which are 
arranged alphabetically. It is in fact 
a book of much the same kind with 
** Clarke’s Promises,” only on a 
greater variety of subjects, and ona 
different principle of arrangement ; or 
still more like ** The Common Place 
Book.” We have no doubt it is cal- 
culated to be useful, though we con- 
fess we can see nothing very original 
in the plan, and think that the execu- 
tion, in some parts, might have been 
greatly improved. The book is god up 
with very great neatness. 


The Celebration of the Lord's Supper, urged 
upon Young People. By William Jones, 
of Bolton, 24mo. pp. 74. Westley and 
Davis. 

Tuene is one view of the Lord’s 

Supper, to which far too little promi- 

nence has been given ; that it isa means 

of grace designed and calculated to 
promote the salvation of ‘*them which 
are without.” This is implied in the 

Divine encouragement to its celebra- 

tion; ** As often as ye eat this bread, 

and drink this cup, ye do show the 
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Lord’s death till he come.” To 
** show” it within the church merely, 
is comparatively of small moment; 
there all are supposed to be already 
alive to its importance, and experi- 
mentally acquainted with its cflicacy ; 
but to exhibit, in instructive symbols, 
the unspeakable claims of the atoning 
sacrifice to the world around, by im- 

ressive acts, to declare to surround- 
ing spectators, the necessity of per- 
sonal interest in its benefits, and to 
urge and encourage the pursuit of 
such interest, by a united and public 
testimony toits power to save, is an ob- 
ject worthy of such an institution, and 
in harmony with the aspect of the entire 
economy. That all this is in reality 
and necessarily done whenever the or- 
divance is celebrated, and by the cele- 
bration itself, is admitted: but have 
our congregations generally, been re- 
minded of their obligations to avail 
themselves of this means of grace ? 
Have they been taught to view it as 
much an ordinance of God for their 
salvation, as the Sabbath, or baptism, 
or the preaching of the word? Has 
it not been too often thrust into a cor- 
ner, placed after a service having 
little connexion with it, and hurried 
over with all possible expedition, to 
make room for another service very 
shortly afterwards? And besides all 
this, we do think that the holy men 
themselves who compose our churches, 
and unite in this feast, are not gene- 
rally alive to the importance of their 
profession in this respect. We fear 
they do not feel that they are solemnly 
bound to make such profession with 
an eye to the advantage and salvation 
of others ; that it is no part of their 
endeavour so to engage in this service 
as that their spirit of faith, and prayer, 
and holy devotedness, may reasonably 
expect a blessing, in the conversion 
of sinners. We are firmly persuaded, 
that were this design of the Lord’s 
Supper habitually and universally 
realized, and were the celebration of it 
rendered as efficient as it might be, a 
higher tone of piety would pervade our 
churches, enlarged efforts for the con- 
version of the world would be put 
forth, and sinners would indeed flock 
unto Sion as the Israelites to Jeru- 
salem on her solemn feast days. Some 
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hints on these points are thrown out 
by Mr. Jones, which are deserving 
of attention. He has arranged his 
thoughts on the general subject under 
four particulars: The nature of the ordi- 
nance — The state of mind in which you 
ought to come to it—The obligations un- 
der which you are laid constantly to ob- 
serve it—And the duties which are 
connected with its celebration. The 
whole is good, but it does not quite 
answer to its title. It is too general, 
and too small a portion of it is devoted 
to the specific end proposed. There 
are besides a number of typographical 
errors, which in some instauces even 
obscure the sense. 





Sermons for Christian Families, on the 
most important Relative Duties. By the 
late Edward Byron, D.D. Glasgow. 


Tuese Sermons require no recom- 
mendation from us. The writer is well 
known in this country, and the public 
has already decided on his merits. 
This isa very neat and cheap edition 
of the above discourses. 





The God of Glory; or A Guide to the 
Doulting. By Robert Philip. 24mo, 
pp. 216. Book Society, 19, Paternoster 
Row. 

In bringing the ‘‘ Doubting” in the 

immediate presence of the ‘ God of 

Glory,” and requiring them to view 

with fixed attention, the grace and 

faithfulness of his character, Mr. 

Philip has taken the most direct and 

effectual method of repressing their 

unbelieving apprehensions, and of 
bringing them to a better state of 
mind. In the series of Experimental 

Guides, which this volume completes, 

Mr. P. has shown himself to be a ca- 

suist of no ordinary skill; but he ap- 

pears to our view to greater advantage 
in putting forth the essential principles 
of vital godliness, to which this last 
volume has called him, than even in 
any of the preceding. We rejoice to 
know, that the religious public have so 
decidedly marked their approbation of 
the preceding volumes; and still more 
that they have been rendered, by 
the blessing of God, very extensively 
useful to the several classes for whose 
benefit they. are designed ; nor can we 
doubt but this volume will obtain, as 
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it deserves, an equally wide circula- 
tion, and be attended with equally 
holy and happy results. The follow- 
ing is the analysis of its contents :— 
Abraham’s Faith, an inimitable ex- 
ample ; the general character of doubt- 
ing; the real character of doubting ; 
the chief cause of doubting; goodness, 
the glory of God ; Jesus the brightness 
of the Father’s glory; Divine counsels 
to the doubting; on doubts about 
prayer; doubts from indwelling sin. 
With the sixth and eighth of these 
sections we are particularly pleased ; 
the ninth also is a valuable essay on a 
confessedly difficult subject, which we 
regret that the author had not room to 
expand and amplify. We had mark- 
ed several passages for extract, but 
we feel that it is unnecessary to pro- 
ducethem. This last volume is the 
best of the series. 

In announcing to the public the 
close of this series of his guides, our 
author informs us, that he is far ad- 
vanced with two volumes of a New 
Series of Guides, one of which is de- 
signed more especially for the young. 
We shall be happy to meet with it as 
soon as his engagements will permit 
him to finish it. There is yet a desi- 
deratum in this department of our 


practical theology, to which we think 
Mr. P. might advantageously turn his 
attention. A series of similar essays 
addressed to the different classes of 
unconverted men, would be decidedly 
useful. Neither ‘‘ Baxter’s Call,” nor 
“* Alleine’s Alarm,” are quite the books 
for general circulation at, this day. 
Appeals on simple Christian principles 
might be made to the careless, the 
sceptical, the self-righteous, the hesi- 
tating, the formalist, &c. with great 
prospect of success. Much is gained 
by the direct mode of address 
which can be employed with classes of 
character, when thus isolated and de- 
tached ; and it may be fairly questioned 
whether the unconverted portion of the 
community obtains so large a share of 
attention, either from the pulpit or the 
press, as its claims justly require. 
Such a series of small books, as we 
propose, would greatly aid the efforts 
of pious Christians, in seeking the sal- 
vation of their fellow men ; they would 
gain the attention of many by whom 
mere tracts would be refused; and 
they might prepare the way for some 
more vigorous efforts in preaching the 
Gospel to them for whom at present 
** the light shineth in darkness.” 
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Astronomical Observations, made at the Ob- 
servatory of Cambridge, for the year 1832. By 
George Biddell Airy, Esq. M.A., Piumian Prof. 
of Astron., and Exper. Phil. in the University of 
C ambridge. 

The Crusaders; or, Scenes, Events, and Cha- 
racters, from the Times of the Crusades. By 
Thomas Keightly. With twelve views, &c. 

Readings in Poetry. A Selection from the best 
English Poets, from Spenser to the Present Time ; 
and Specimens of several American Poets of de- 
serverl reputation; with a History of English 
Poetry, and an Essay on Versification. f‘ 

The Spital Pulpit; a Sermon preached at 
Christ Church, London, on Easter Tuesday, with 
Notes, &c. By the Rev. John Russell, D.D., Pre- 
bendary of Canterbury, and Rector of St. Bo- 
tolph’s, Bishopsgate. 

Outlines of Sacred History; from the Creation 
of the World to the Destruction of Jerusalem. 
One volume, with many engravings. 

Insects and their Habitations. A Book for 
Children. With many engravings. 

Persian Fables, for Young and Old. By the 
Rev. H. G. Keene, M.A. With eighteen illus- 
trative engravings. 

Hints for the Formation and Management of 
Sunday Schools. By the Rev. J. C. Wigram, 
M.A. Secretary to the National School Society. 

Christianity Epitomised, with Antitheses analy- 


tical and ilustrative of the Papacy. Contents :— 
Israelitish Christianiity—Christianity Typical and 
Psalmodic—Historic Christianity to the Close of 
the First Century—The Atonement—The Person- 
ality and Influences ef the Holy Spirit—Historic 
Christianity to the Close of the Second Century— 
Pagan Philosophy—Progressive Christianity to 
the Constantine Era — The Papacy contrasted 
with Christianity—Socinianism repelled—Tri- 
nitarianism advocated —The Attributes of Faith— 
Justification—Christian Identity--Sabbatic Dese- 
cration, &c. &c, 

Outlines of Lectures on the Book of Daniel. 
By the Rev. F. A. Cox, LL.D. Second Edit. 
18mo, 

Art in Nature; and Science Anticipated. By 
Charles Williams. Second Edition, 

The Prodigal; or, Youth Admonished. By 
the Rev. J. Thornton, 32mo, 

A Totr on the Great Lakes of America,through 
the North West Territory, &c. with Notices of 
the Indians. By Calvin Colton, A.M. 

The Blind Lieutenant; a Brief Memoir of Mr. 
John Savery, of the Queen’s Bays. By John 
Wooldridge. 

The Essential Divinity of Christ, in Connexion 
with his Haman Nature, the necessary Basis 
of his Mediatorial Character. By B. Quaife, 
Author of “ A Memento for the Afflicted.” 

Also, as a Companion to the above, The Ne- 
cessity and Efficacy of the Atonement of Christ. 
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Held by appointment at the Congregational Library, Blomfield Street, Fins- 
bury Circus, London, on Tuesday morning, May 7, and by adjournment 
on Wednesday morning, May 8, and Friday morning, May 10, 1833; 


Present—Delegates and Members ; 


Rev. J. Adey, J. Armitage, J. Arundel, T. Luke, W. Chaplin, J. E. Ri- 
chards, A. Douglas, J. Pain, S. B. Bergne, J. Burder, A.M., J. Harris, J. 
Robertson, A.M., J. Bennett, D.D., J. Edwards, T. James, A. Wells, J. Brown, 
J.Hunt, W. Harris, J. Vautin, T. Timpson, A. Stewart, A. Tidman, J. Car- 
ter, J. Fletcher, D.D., J. Burnet, J. E. Good, G. Redford, A.M., H. J. 
Rook, J. Sibree, A. Dawson, N. M. Harry, W.S. Palmer, J. Blackburn, 
J. Clayton, Jun. A.M., W. aaangl f C. J. Hyatt, J. Leifchild, T. P. Bull, 
J. Turnbull, A. B., J. Matheson, H. B. Jeula, E. W. Harris, S. Hillyard, 
S. Ransom, E. Henderson, P.D., R. Halley, T. Craig, P. Sibree, J. Varty, 
T. Stenner, H.1I. Roper, J. Pinkerton, S.A. Davies, J. Hoppus, A.M., B. 
Slight, R. Vaughan, R. Fletcher, W. Warlow, G. Evans, S. Mummery, 
E. A. Dunn, J. Moreland, E. Temple, R. Saunders. 

Messrs. S. Newell, J. Whitehouse, B. Hanbury, J. B. Brown, LL.D., J. D. 
Goodchild, T. Piper, J. A. Hankey, J. Dyer, T. Whiteley, S.lves, H. Par- 
ker, J. Brown, J. Wyld, R. Law, P. Jackson, A. H. Davis, J. E. Spicer, 
J. East, S. Houston, 8S. Wolfe, U. Price, S. Unwin, C. White, J. Wilson, 
T. Challis, R. Starling, T. Hall, W. C. Wright. 


Visiters. 

Rev. S. H. Cox, D.D., New York, America; D. Jones, Missionary, Ma- 
dagascar; W. Hobson, W. Salt, S. Raban, J. Alexander, S. Thodey, R. 
Wardlaw, D.D., D. A. Jones, R. Ashton, J. Reynolds, J. Wooldridge, C. 
Colton, America; M.T. Adam, R. Ainslie, W. Thorn, A. G. Fraser, New 
York, America; W. Wild, T. Russell, A.M., T. Porter, B. Moore, B. John- 
son, J.8. Watson, A. J. Jupp, W. F. Buck, H. Madgin, B. Brook. 

Messrs. G. Beunet, J. Conder, W. Wilson, S. Townsend, R. Bousfield, 
R. Fletcher, T. M. Ball, E, Redwood, T. Birch, J. Vickery, T. Nisbet, F. R. 
Conder, H. Rogers, C. Hardie, P. Thomson, H. Wilson, and a number of 
Students connected with our Theological Seminaries. * 


The Rev. Joseph Gilbert, of Not- tory remarks, to mention the import- 
tingham, having been called to the ance of the Union; and the useful 
chair, proceeded, after a few introduc- practical effects which it could not fail 





* Ministers, (Delegates and Members) - 66 
Lay Delegates - ~ : - 28 
Visiters — Ministers - - 27 
Lay Gentlemen - - - 16 
Divinity Students - - 12 8685 


Total present 
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to produce, if its proceedings were 
wisely and judiciously conducted. He 
doubted not that it would be the means 
of rolling away the reproach which, 
whether justly or not, had too long at- 
tached to the Congregational denomi- 
nation, and of proving to the world 
that it was not chargeable with a 
disregard of the ordinary principles of 
brotherly association. Any appearance 
of this in former years had arisen 
merely from a commendable jealousy 
in reference to that which they re- 
garded as the peculiar privilege of 
every individual Christian Society, 
the sole administration of its own con- 
cerns—a privilege with which there 
was no intention in the slightest de- 
gree to interfere 

Rev. J. Burder, A.M., of Stroud, 
having engaged in prayer, the Rev. Jo- 
seph Turnbull, B.A., proceeded to read 
the Report and some other documents, 
the substance of which has been al- 
ready recorded in these pages, or is 
embodied in the subsequent resolu- 
tions. : 

Rev. Williem Chaplin, of Bishop’s 
Stortford, in moving 

I. That the Report of the Committee 
now read, be adopted, and printed 
with the Minutes of the present Meet- 
ing, adverted to the feelings with 
which, when called to preside at 
the last Annual Meeting, he put the 
question, “that the Union be now 
formed.” He could not then help 
looking forward and anticipating the 
effect which the decision of that mo- 
ment might have in agesto come. He 
trusted that the importance of the 
Union would so greatly increase from 
year to year, that they would assemble 
to transact business and not for the 
purpose of mere excitement. 

J. B. Browne,, Esq. LL.D. made 
some remarks on the importance of the 
present seaxon for decisive and vigor- 
ous action in reference to the civil 
rights of Dissenters. He knew that 
those in the country were anxiously 
looking to their brethren in London 
for direction He had been for many 
years a member of the Committee of 
the Protestant Society, which was for- 
merly supposed to represent the ortho- 
dox Dissenters, but he had not been 
summoned to attend for the last three 
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years; nor was he aware that any 
meeting for the transaction of business 
had been held since the last public 
meeting. In justice, however, to the 
Secretary of that Society, he must add, 
that he firmly believed that all appli- 
cations for advice had been duly and 
judiciously answered. But the times, 
he thought, required much more than 
this. He was happy to state that the 
Committee of Dissenters had not been 
idle. They had prepared, with great 
care, a Bill to relieve Dissenters from 
being compelled to conform to the mar- 
riage-ceremony of the Established 
Church. That Bill was now printed, 


‘and he hoped would be speedily placed 


in the hands of Government. But 
they should not rest here, and he 
trusted that the United Committee, 
lately formed, would stand forward 
boldly to represent and assert the 
claims of Dissenters to full relief from 
all their present grievances at the ear- 
liest period that it might be found prac- 
ticable. He hoped the London Dis- 
senters, by adopting vigorous and ener- 
getic measures, would prove them- 
selves worthy to exert that influence 
over the country which they had hi- 
therto experienced. He strongly ob- 
jected to registration being placed in 
the hands of the Clergy, who ought to 
be separated as much as possible from 
secular affairs. The motion was una- 
nimously carried. 

Letters from the Secretaries of the 
following Associations were read, ap- 
proving of the proceedings of the last 
General Meeting, and containing va- 
rious suggestions for the consideration 
of the present meeting: viz., Surrey, 
North Lincolnshire, Sussex, Mon- 
mouthshire, Berkshire, Worcester- 
shire, Anglesea, Cardiganshire, Pem- 
brokeshire, Nottinghamshire, and the 
Congregational Union, of Ireland. 

A number of copies of the Chinese 
Monthly Repository, os ary at 
Canton, presented by the Rev. Dr. 
Morrison to the Congregational Union, 
were laid on the table, and 

The Rev. John Arundel said he felt 
it no small honour to be entrusted with 
a commission to this meeting from 
a highly esteemed individual in a 
remote country. The Rev. Dr. Mor- 
rison, of China, in a letter dated 
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Dec. 11, 1832, requested him to present 
to the Congregational Union seven 
numbers of the Chinese Repository, a 
periodical publication recently com- 
menced; and stated, that two Con- 
gregational Churches had been formed, 
one foreign, consisting of about seven 
disciples, all Chinese. In a subse- 
quent part of the letter, the Doctor 
expressed his opinion, that the Con- 
gregational form of church govern- 
ment was, besides being more scrip- 
tural, more adapted than any other for 
planting Christianity in heathen lands, 
on account of its being more simple 
and less sectarian. The longer he 


lived, the more he saw of the evils” 


resulting from the exclusive preten- 
sions of Episcopacy, and that priestly 
assumption which they generated. 

The Rev. Dr. Fletcher, in reference 
to the order of proceeding, expressed 
his opinion, that whatever related to 
the prosperity and efficiency of their 
own Body was entitled to precedence. 

The Rev. John Clayton deprecated 
any interference, on the part of the 
meeting, with the duties confided to 
the United Committee, in reference to 
the claims of Dissenters, till they had 
proved themselves unworthy of con- 
fidence, by failing to perform those 
duties. Now, continued Mr. C., is 
the time to make a simultaneous 
effort to remove, if possible, at once 
all those grievances under which Pro- 
testant Dissenters labour, and which 
we consider inconsistent with our rights 
and privileges as Dissenters. 

- The Rev. Jobn Blackburn intro- 
duced to the Chairman the Rev. Sa- 
muel. H. Cox, D.D., Pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church, Laight Street, 
New York, lately arrived from that 
city, who was addressed with affection- 
ate salutations from the Chair, which 
he acknowledged by assuring the 
meeting of the sympathy of thou- 
sands, and perhaps even millions 
of Christians on the other side of 
the Atlantic, in the joy which he 
felt in being permitted to witness the 
present scene. They had lamented, 
that while among them an organized 
unity existed, their English brethren 
were only to be seen in detached and 
separate portions. He rejoiced, that 
by means of the Union now organized, 
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the Congregational Churches of Bri- 
tain would be rendered conspicuous 
and glorious in their eyes. The in- 
terests of that kingdom which is des- 
tined to extend itself through the 
whole earth would, he felt persuaded, 
be greatly promoted, and its progress 
facilitated by this Union. On_ his 
concluding, the Rev. Doctor was con- 
ducted to a seat next the Chair. 

The Rev. Dr. Wardlaw, of Glasgow, 
a member of the Congregatioual Union 
of Scotland, who had been invited by 
the Committee to attend, said that he 
could not express the delight which he 
felt on being present on the occasion 
which had convened them. He hailed 
with peculiar satisfaction the first hint 
which had been thrown out of the de- 
sign to form a Congregational Union for 
England and Wales, and he did so, not 
merely because he felt that there were 
principles on which such a Congrega- 
tional Union was most desirable, but 
also because the experience of a long 
period had shown the beneficial working 
of the Congregational Union in Scot- 
land. That Union had lately held its 
twenty-first Anniversary in Glasgow. 
There was at the commencement of it 
a considerable measure of jealousy 
with regard to the possible results of 
such an Union, which, he presumed, 
had been felt in some degree also in 
England, a jealousy lest there should 
be any interference with the great fun- 
damental principle of Congregational 
church-order, that every Church of 
Christ has within itself the entire 
power of its own government and dis- 
cipline; and lest there should in the 
course of time be introduced any 
thieg like assumption of power on 
the part of the Union. That jealousy 
had long since entirely disappeared, 
and its disappearance was the result 
of continued experience. During the 
twenty-one years that it had now sub- 
sisted, there had never been the slight- 
est symptom discovered of a disposi- 
tion to interfere with any thing having 
the remotest relation to the rights of 
auy particular church. The objects of 
the Scottish Congregational Union are 
not so numerous as those which at pre- 
sent occupied the attention of the 
Union formed in England. He hoped 
the time was near, when their objects 
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would be reduced in number, He 
most cordially wished them a larger 
portion of the freedom enjoyed in 
Scotland in regard to those topics 
which had been alluded to. The ob- 
jects of the Scottish Union were now 
two, originally there was but one. It 
arose simply from the circumstance 
that when pastors or others came from 
poor churches in various parts of the 
country to collect funds for debts upon 
chapels, and other exigencies, in the 
large towns. There was found to bea 
great inequality in the results of these 
collections, which was very dispro- 
portionate to the various necessities of 
the different cases. A suggestion was 
made whether a general fund might 
not be raised by contributions from 
all the churches and individuals con- 
nected with the body, from which the 
Committee might apportion such sup- 
plies as were really needed. From 
this the Union arose, but in a 
very few years it was found that 
a most important field was opening 
for the spread of the Gospel in the 
darker parts of the country, parti- 
cularly in the Highlands and Islands, 
and that has now become the primary 
object. Poor churches are supplied 
and pastors maintained in districts, 
where, without the aid of such a 
fund, the Gospel could not find en- 
trance. A system of itinercies, both 
by pastors of churches, during several 
weeks in the summer, atid by persons 
entirely devoted to the work, is now 
one of the leading ends answered by 
the Union, and has been found, by 
the blessing of God, most extensively 
to contribute to the salvation of souls 
and the spread of the Redeemer’s 
glory. He was aware, that there was 
in England a Society, (the Home 
Missionary Society,) formed for this 


purpose, which, fora time, at least, - 


might preclude their occupying  si- 
milar ground, yet he thought it 
would be attended with great advan- 
tage were this made the central 
point of their operations. The meet- 
ings in Scotland had become pro- 
gressively delightful year after year, 
and there had never, he believed, been 
a single discordant feeling at any of 
them. Dr. Wardlaw then made some 

eneral remarks on the subject of 

hristian union, and quoted a senti- 

N.S. NO. 102, 
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ment of the late Dr. Mason, that the 
disciples of Christ must, in spite of 
themselves, be one with each other, 
being all vitally united to the Re- 
deemer. He (Dr. W.) sometimes 
thought that there ought to be a 
greater display of the uniting power 
of the truth by means of the very dis- 
agreements which prevail among Chris- 
tians upon earth, as in mechanics the 
strength of a particular power was 
discovered by the number of opposing 
forces which it overcame, so if Chris- 
tians felt as they ought to feel, the 
paramount importance of that great 
truth which forms the bond of their 
union, that great truth would show 
its uniting power by overcoming the 
various disuniting forces which tend 
to keep them asunder. 

Verbal communications were then 
given by the Delegates present, from 
various County and District Associa- 
tions in England and Wales ; and the 
Secretaries of the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict Associations reported their re- 
cent formation in connexion with the 
General Union. 


Moved by the Rev. T. P. Bull, of 
Newport Pagnel, Bucks, seconded by 
the Rev. J. Matheson, of Durbam, 
and resolved unanimously— 

If. 

That this Meeting is much gratified 
by learning that the Declaration of 
Faith and Order, appended to the Re- 
port of the last General Meeting of 
the Union, has met with the general 
approbation of the churches: that it 
be now accepted as the Declaration of 
the Congregational Body, with. the 
distinct understanding, that it is not 
intended as a test or creed for snb- 
scription; and that it be referred,to a 
Sub-committee, whose sittin shall be 
open, consisting of the Rev. Jo- 
seph Gilbert. Chairman ; the Rev. R. 

ardlaw, D D., the Rev. Geo. Red- 
ford, A.M., with the Secretaries, for 
final revision, to be brought up for 
adoption to the adjourned Meeting on 
Friday next. 


Moved by. the Rev. T. Luke, of 
Taunton, seconded by John Brown, 
Esq. of Wareham, and resolved: una- 
nimously — a 

I. 


That the plan of the are 
3 
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Ministers’ Mutual Assurance Society, 
now presented by the Committee, as 
sanctioned by three experienced ac- 
tuaries, be approved by this Meeting, 
and recommended to the Ministers and 
Congregations connected with our 
body throughout England and Wales ; 
its comprehensive nature commending 
itself to the best consideration of the 
provincial and other Assurance Socie- 
ties of our denomination, and that a 
Correspondence Committee of Finance 
be formed, to take the necessary steps 
for carrying the design into effect. 

Moved by the Rev J. Leifchild, of 
London, seconded by the Rev. Alger- 
non Wells, of Coggeshall, Essex, and 
resolved unanimously— 


IV. 

That the suggestion of the Com- 
mittee, respecting a Denominational 
Hymn Book, asa supplement to Dr. 
Watts’s Psalms and Hymns, appears 
worthy to be entertained; it being de- 
sirable to produce greater uniformity in 
public praise, and as likely to supply 
a variety of hymns adapted to our 
ecclesiastical polity, which are not 
found in ordinary collections; and 
that the following gentlemen form a 
Sub-committee for compiling the Sup- 
plement, under the direction of the 
General Committee, viz. 

The Rev. Joseph Fletcher, D.D., 
Rev. John Blackburn, and Messrs. 
Henry Rogers, and Josiah Conder. 

The profits arising from the sale of 
the work, to be at the disposal of the 
Union. 





The Meeting now adjourned, until 
Wednesday morning, 8th May, at 
seven o'clock, for devotional exercises, 
when the brethren assembled, and Rev. 
Sea, Pain, Matheson, and Sibree 

oventry) engaged in prayer. 

The rea pec assembled on 
Friday morning at seven o'clock, by 
adjournment: the Delegates and Mem- 
bers having breakfasted together at 
the Library, business commenced at 
eight o’clock am. by the reading 

the Declaration, as revised by the 
7 lengthened nd interesti 

After a and interestin 
discussion, and some further enwree 
tions suggested in the meeting were 
made 
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It was moved by the Rev. Archibald 
Douglas, of Reading, seconded by 
Mr. R Law, of London, and resolved 
unanimously — 


That the Declaration of Faith and 
Order, as revised by the Sub-com- 
mittee and the present meeting, be 
adopted as the Declaration of the 
Congregational Body. 

[As this document is the copy-right 
of the Union, and will be speedily 
issued from the press, we have not in- 
serted it. | 


Moved by the Rev. J. Blackburn, 
of Pentonville, seconded by the Rev. 
James Brown, of Wareham, and re- 
solved unanimouslv — 


That the Committee be requested to 
take measures for the publication of 
the Declaration now adopted; and to 
prepare an introductory sketch of our 
denominational history, with an ap- 
pendix, containing a summary view of 
the present state of the Congregational 
Body; to be printed in a cheap and 
compendious form, the profits to be 
applicable to the objects of the Union. 


Moved bythe Rev. J. Burnet, of 
Camberwell, seconded by Samuel 
Newell, Esq. of Bristol, and resolved 
unanimously — 


II. 

That, as the Union is bound to fra- 
ternize with all denominations of 
Christians, holding the faith of Christ 
in purity, and also avowing their be- 
lief in the unlawfulness of using the 
secular power in the kingdom of 
Christ; and, as the third object of our 
Union is “to establish fraternal cor- 
respondence with other bodies of 
Christians throughout the world,” it 
is with much pleasure, that the meet- 
ing is led to hope that a communi- 
cation may be formed with ‘the 
United Associate Synod ” of Scotland ; 
and that the Secretaries be requested 
to address a letter to the Moderator of 
the Synod, proposing that an exchange 
of Delegates take place at our Annual 
Meetings, for the purpose of promot- 
ing Christian fellowship, and for ad- 
vancing the interests of the kingdom 
of our Lord. 

Moved by the Rev. Mr. Carter, of 
Braintree, seconded by Stephen Un- 
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win, Esq. of Coggeshall, and resolved 
unanimously— 
VIII. 

That our churches owe their best 
thanks to our learned and beloved 
brethren, who preside over the various 
Academical Institutions belonging to 
our denomination; and that the Tu- 
tors and Priucipals of our Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Schools be re- 
spectfully invited to become members 
of this Union by virtue of their re- 
spective offices. And that any other 
accredited Congregational Minister, 
occupying a Professor’s chair in any 
University or Literary Institution, be 
eligible to become a member of the 
Union. 

Moved by the Rev. James Mathe- 
son, of Durham, seconded by J. Bur- 
der, A. M. of Stroud, and resolved 
unanimously — 


That this meeting cannot receive 
from the Presbyterian Church of the 
United States of America such cordial 
expressions of regard as those con- 
tained in the excellent letter of the 
Rev Dr. Ezra Stiles Ely, their 
Stated Clerk, without the most sincere 
reciprocations; and, sensible of the 
great advantages to be mutually de- 
rived from the proposed interchange 
of Delegates, recommend to the Com- 
mittee to make the requisite arrange- 
ments for endeavouring to procure two 
or three brethren to proceed to Ame- 
rica, in the spring of 1834, so as to be 
present at the meetings of the General 
Assembly in Philadelphia; and also at 
such meetings of the Congregational 
Body in New England, as they may 
be able to visit; and to collect and 
communicate such information as will 
be mutually interesting, respecting the 
state of religion in both countries. 

Moved by the Rev. John Sibree, of 
Coventry, seconded by Rev. J. Pain, 
of Horncastle, and resolved unani- 
mously— 

x 


That a Committee, consisting of the 
following gentlemen, be appointed to 
inquire into the present methods of 
collecting funds for the erection of 
places of worship in our connection, 
throughout the kingdom, and to con- 
sider the practicability of introducing 
an improved plan for generaladoption ; 
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viz. Rev. J Brown and John Brown, 
Esqr. Warcham; Rev. T. Durant, G. 
Kemp, John Brown and J. Lankester, 
Esqs. Poole; and Rev. R. Keynes 
and Malachi Fisher, Esq. Blandford. 


Moved by James Baldwin Brown, 
Esq. LL. D., seconded by the Rev. 
Samuel Hillyard, of Bedford, and re- 
solved unavimously,— 

XI. 

That in harmony with the suggestion 
in the report of the Committee, relative 
to the public grievances, under which 
the Congregational Body, in common 
with Protestant Dissenters of other 
denominations now labour, it is the 
opinion of this meeting, 

1. That the Institutions of the Gos- 
pel ordained by the Lord Jesus Christ, 
as “head of his body, the church,” 
being sufficient for their own purposes, 
without the aid of civil power, the ap- 
plication of this power for the enforce- 
ment of those Institutions, must be 
considered as a reflection on the wis- 
dom of Christ, and a grievous offence 
against his supreme authority in the 
church. 

2. That it is deeply to be lamented 
that any persons professing Christiani- 
ty, should at any period, either in an- 
cient or modern times, have resorted 
to the unlawful expedient of soliciting 
the interposition of the secular power 
for the maintenance of Christian doc- 
trine or discipline, or for the establish- 
ment and support of the Christian 
worship and ministry. 

3. ‘That it is incumbent on all who 
value the honour and glory of ‘ the 
Lord our Lawgiver, King and Judge,” 
to deny and protest against this inter- 
ference with the sole and supreme 
authority of Christin his church. 

4. That, in agreement with their 
ancient testimonies and confessions, it 
is especially the duty of the Congre- 
gational Body, while appealing to 
theif uniform Elie se and patriotism, 
openly to protest with meekness, but 
at the same time with firmness and 
unanimity, against this fearful aber- 
ration from the purity of the Gospel 
church ; and to proffer their most cor- 
dial congratulationsto thoseassociations 
and churches of other denominations 
which have recently avowed their pro- 
fession of the same great and funda- 
mental principles. 

3c2 
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5. That the Congregational Bc dy in 
England and Wales, in common with 
other Dissenting Bodies, have to com- 
plain of various grievances, under 
which they have long laboured ; viz. 


First, The contempt and persecution 
which they frequently experience from 
the members, but more particularly 
from some dignitaries, and otber func- 
tionaries of the Episcopal body of 

rofessing Christians, established by 

w, and which they consider as na- 
turally resulting from that legal esta- 
blishment. 

Secondly, The exclusion of them- 
selves and their children from many 
public schools of learning, and from 
the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, as well as their intended ex- 
clusion from the new University of 
Durham; by the imposition of de- 
grading conditions of an ecclesiastical 
nature connected with the Establish- 
ment; while in the University of 
London, the only one in England 
where such illiberal restrictions do 
not exist, they are prevented from 
obtaining literary degrees, by the want 
of a charter, occasioned, as it is un- 
derstood, by the opposition of the two 
Universities. 

Thirdly, The sums which they are 
required to pay, direct and indirect, 
in the shape of Kaster-dues, Mortuary- 
fees, Church-rates, Surplice-fees, the 
assessment of their Chapels, the 
Church-rate, and Tithes as now ap- 
propriated and collected, &c. &c. to- 
ward the maintenance of a splendid 
Ecclesiastical Establishment, whose 
very existence, as such, they esteem an 
encroachment on the authority and 
prerogative of their Lord and Saviour; 
so that while by their principles 
and profession they voluntarily main- 
tain their own worship and ministry, 
they are compelled by law to pay 
equally with those who approve of the 
establi form. They are more- 
over, also ex to the tempta- 
tion of sinful compliance with re- 
ligious ordinances of merely human 
invention; and as the language of 
actions is more powerful and ex- 
pressive than that of words, by the 
payment of such ecclesiastical demands 
they expose themselves to the charge 
or the consciousness of denying the 
sole ecclesiastical supremacy of Christ, 
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and cf acknowledging the supremacy 
of a temporal monarch, as head of 
the church: or, if they refuse pay- 
ment, and suffer distraint of goods, 
they are not only liable to greater loss 
and vexation, but appear to be coutu- 
melious and disaffected subjects. 

Fourthly, The difficulty of esta- 
blishing a legitimate claim to their in- 
heritances and possessions, by the 
legal requirement of a certificate of 
baptism by a Minister of the Esta- 
blished Church, instead of a certificate 
of the time of birth only, by parties 
competent to testify the fact. 

Fifthly, The refusal of the right of 
interring their dead according to their 
forms, in the public parochial burying 
grounds, to the purchase and conse- 
cration of which they are required to 
contribute equally with the members 
of the Establishment. 

Sixthly, The necessity of conforming 
to objectionable rites aud ceremonies 
in the celebration of marriage, and the 
prescription of a liturgical service on 
that occasion, in violation of their reli- 
gious sentiments and religious liberty ; 
since, so far as the State is concerned, 
Marriage is only a civil contract, for 
the performance of which, nothing but 
a civil form and sanction should be 
required ; leaving all denominations 
of religion at liberty to employ their 
own forms and their own ministers for 
the religious celebration of the act. 

6. That in pursuance of the viith 
object of the Union, viz. to assist in 
maintaining and eularging the civil 
rights of Protestant Dissenters, there 
appears at the present crisis, to be an 
imperative call on this Body, to make 
strenuous efforts, in conjunction with 
other Dissenters, to obtain relief from 
those heavy burdens and humiliating 
and unjust impositions which they 
have long endured. 

7. That the Committee of the Union 
be requested to prepare a petition in 
accordance with these resolutions, to 
be presented to Parliament as soon as 
convenient, praying for the speedy 
redress of our grievances. 

Moved by J. Brown, Esq., LL.D., 
seconded by the Rev. James Edwards, 


of Brighton, and resolved unani- 
mously — 


XII. 
That this Body is happy to learn 
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that a United Committee of Ministers 
and Lay Deputies has been formed in 
the Metropolis, for the purpose of 
considering the most effectual means 
of obtaining relief to Dissenters ge- 
nerally, under their present burdens ; 
and that a copy of the foregoing reso- 
lutions be transmitted by the Secre- 
taries to that United Committee, offer- 
ing, at the same time, the most cordial 
co-operation of the Congregational 
Union, in the attainment of the com- 
mon object. 

Moved by John Brown, Esq., of 
Wareham, seconded by the Rev. J. FE. 
Good, of Bristol, and resolved unani- 
mously — 

XIII. 

That notices of motions transmitted 
to the Secretaries of the Congrega- 
tional Union, one month previously 
to the Annual Meeting, shall entitle 
them to precedence in the business of 
that meeting. 


Moved by'the Rev. William Wild, 
of Market Harboro’, seconded by the 
Rev. John Wooldridge, and resolved 
unanimously — 

XIV. 

That the Rev. Messrs. T. Craig, of 
Bocking; J. Carter, of Braintree ; 
A. Wells, of Coggeshall; and Wm. 
Chaplin, of Bishop’s Stortford, be 
requested to act as a Committee to 
prepare the draught of a Circular 
Letter to the Congregational Churches, 
and submit the same to the General 
Meeting of 1834, for their approba- 
tion. 

Moved by the Rev. James Edwards, 
of Brighton, seconded by Benjamin 
Hanbury, Esq. and resolved unani- 
mously— 


That the thanks of this Meeting 
be offered to Griffith Davies, Esq., 
Actuary of the Guardian; J. Rainbow, 
Esq., of the Crown, and J. J. Downes, 
Esq.; of the Economic Assurance 
Offices, for their gratuitous and im- 
portant advice afforded to the Com- 
mittee in preparing the plan for ‘* The 
Congregational Ministers’ Mutual 
Assurance Society.” 

Moved by the Rev. John Armitage, 
of Bassaleg, Monmoutbshire, seconded 
by the Rev. R. Ainslie, and resolved 
unanimously — 
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XVI. 

That the thanks of this Meeting be 
given to the Treasurer, Secretaries, 
and Committee of the Union, for their 
services during the past year, and 
that the following gentlemen be re- 
quested to act in those capacities for 
the year ensuing. 

Benjamin Hanbury, Esq., Treas. 

Rev. Joseph Turnbull, A.B., Rey. 
Wm. Stern Palmer, Joshua Wilson, 
Esq. Secretaries. 

Committee. 

Rev. Dr. Bennett, Dr. H. F. 
Burder, Dr. Fletcher, J. Clayton, 
A.M., J. Blackburn, Dr. Morison, 
T. James, J. Burnet, J. Robertson, 
A.M., W. B. Leach, J. Hunt, Brix- 
ton, A. Tidman, J. Wooldridge, Thos. 
Wilson, Esq., J. B. Brown, Esq, 
LL.D., T. Challis, Esq., Messrs. 
W. C. Wright, P. Jackson, R. 
Charles, Richd. Law, James Wyld, 
Thos. Piper, Wm. Clark, J. East, 
with power to add to their number. 


Moved by the Rev. John Everett 
Good, of Bristol, seconded by the 
Rev. Charles James Hyatt, of London 
and resolved unanimously— 


That the cordial thanks of this 
Meeting be presented to the Treasurer 
and Committee of the Congregational 
Library, for the use of the Library on 
the present occasion. 


The next general meeting of the 
Union was appointed to be held, D. V , 
in the Congregational Library, Lon- 
dov, on Tuesday, the 6th of May, 
1834, at nine o’clock, a. M. 


The unanimous and affectionate 
acknowledgments of the meeting were 
offered to the Chairman for his valu- 
able assistance, who replied briefly, 
and concluded the whole business of 
these delightful and encouraging meet- 
ings with prayer. 





WESTERN ACADEMY. 


The Annual General Meeting of the 
Subscribers to this Institution, and the 
examination of the students, will take 

lace, (D.V.) at the Academy House, 
uxeter, on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
the 25th and 26th of June. The ex- 
amination will commence on the 25th, 
parry | at eleven o’clock; and the 
general business of the Institution will 
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demand the attendance of its friends, 
the next day, at ten in the morning. 

The ministers of the western coun- 
ties, and the supporters of the Aca- 
demy generally, are earnestly invited 
to be present. 

*,* The Committee thankfully ac- 
knowledge the receipt of a valuable 
present, of about fifty volumes of 
books, from an unknown benefactor. 
If other benevolent friends would en- 
rich the library with complete sets of 
our standard authors, such as Howe, 
Baxter, Lardner, President Edwards, 
Dr. Williams, Lightfoot, Taylor, &c. 
&c. they would confer a desirable and 
incalculable benefit. 





HOMERTON COLLEGE. 

The Annual Meeting of the Homer- 
ton College Society, for business and 
the public examination of the Students, 
will be holden at the College, on 
Thursday, 27th of June, when the 
chair will be taken at eleven o’clock in 
the forenoon precisely, After the ex- 
amination, the Society and the Friends 
who may be present will dine at the 
College. 





ORDINATIONS, &c. 

The cause of Christ at Windsor, in 
connexion with the Independent inte- 
rest, having lately much advanced un- 
der the most gratifying circumstances, 
it was deemed expedient to pro- 
vide a more eligible place of worship 
to accommodate the increasing number 
of hearers. Vigorous exertions were 
made to carry this desirable object 
into effect ; and on Tuesday, April 30, 
an elegant and spacious chapel, mea- 
suring 66 feet by 46, and capable of 
holding seven hundred hearers, was 
opened in William Street. Two ser- 
mons were preached on the occasion ; 
that in the morning by the Rev. G. 
Clayton, of Walworth, from John 
ii. 17; and that in the evening by the 
Rev. J. Clayton, of the Poultry 
Chapel, from Isaiah vi, 8. After 
these services 4 liberal collection was 
made, amounting to nearly £160. A 
considerable debt still remains to be 
discharged, and we trust that an or 

1 for its speedy removal will not be 


On 4 day Mr. John 


On the followi 
Stoughton, of Highbury College, was 
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ordained co-pastor with the venerable 
Rev. A. Redford, who for thirty years 
has faithfully and successfully pre- 
sided over the Independent congrega- 
tion in that town. Rev. R. Halley 
delivered an able introductory dis- 
course, explanatory of the constitu- 
tion ofa Christian church. The ques- 
tions were proposed by the Rev. A. 
Douglas, of Reading. The Rev. A. 
Redford offered up the ordination 
prayer. The Rev. Mr. Innes, of 
Norwich, addressed the newly or- 
dained minister, and the claims of the 
pastor upon the people were power- 
fully enforced by the Rev. G. Red- 
ford, of Worcester. In the evening a 
sermon was preached by the Rev. 
John Alexander, of Norwich. The 
devotional parts of the services were 
conducted by the Rev. Messrs. Harris, 
of Wallingford ; Stamper, of Uxbridge ; 
Goulty, of Brighton; Ragsdale, of 
Brentford; and Bergne, of Lincoln. 
The whole of these services were 
peculiarly impressive, and the most 
sanguine hopes are entertained of the 
future progress of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom in this important station. 

On Thursday, the 26th of April, 
the Rev. Benjamin Johnson, of High- 
bury College, was ordained to the 
pastoral office over the Independent 
Church recently formed at Halstead, 
Essex. The Rev. J. Raven, of Had- 
leigh, commenced with prayer and 
reading the Scriptures; the Rev. J. 
Carter, of Braintree, delivered the 
introductory discourse, and proposed 
the questions, which were very satis- 
factorily answered by the pastor 
and one of the members of the 
church; the Rev. R. Robinson, of 
Witham, offered up the ordination 
prayer; the Rev. Dr. Henderson, of 
Highbury College, delivered the 
charge; and the Rev. J. Jack, of Lon- 
don, preached to the people; the 
Rev. J. Whitby, of Ipswich, and the 
Rev. J. Davies, of Haverhill, as- 
sisted in the devotional exercises. 

The service was pumerously at- 
tended, both from the town and neigh- 
bourhood, and was marked by deep 
solemnity, lively interest, and holy 
feeling. 


The Rev, John Rees, of Sarney, 
Montgomeryshire, has received a una- 
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nimous invitation from the Church 
and Congregation assembling at 
France Chapel, Chalford Hill, Glou- 
cestershire, which he has accepted, 
and will enter on his new scene of la- 
bour the first Sabbath in July. 

We are happy to learn that the 
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Senatus Academicus of the University 
of Edinburgh has conferred the di- 
ploma of Doctor of Laws upon the 
Rev. Robert M‘AIl, pastor of the 
Congregational Church, Moseley 
Street, Manchester. 





MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 





THE NUMBERS AND STATE OF THE 
GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. 


{Compiled from an article in the Bibli- 
cal Repository, a periodical work, con- 
ducted by Prof. Robinson, and published 
at Andover, Mass.] 


In Protestant Germany. 
University. Founded. Students, TAbrary. 
Berlin, 1810 1800 180,000* 
Bonn, 1818 1000 66,000 

Breslau, 1702 =: 1200 
Erlangen, 1743 431 =: 100,000 
Frieburg, 1457 600 
Giessen, 1607 500 30,000 
Goettingen, 1734 1800 230,000 
Griefswalde, 1456 160 50,000 
Halle, 1694 1330 40,000 
Heidelberg, 1386 602 45,000 
Jena, 1558 550 
Kiel, 1665 380 100,000 
Koenigsberg, 1544 441 60,000 
Leipsic, 1409 =-:1400 60,000 
Marburg, 1527 351 100,000 
Munich, 1826 1600 400,000° 
Rostock, 1419 150 80,000 
Tubingen, 1477 876 130,000 
Wurzburg, 1403 676 100,000 

In the Austrian States 
Vienna, 1365 515 80,0004 
Prague, 1348 100,000 
Innsbruck, 1672 
Perth, 1780 1710 

Other Universities. 

Basle, 1459 «= 140 ~—s«86,000 
Strasburg, (621 
Dorput, 490 40,000 
Copenhagen, 1475 650 80,000 





* Royal libraries, 

+ There is also a royal library, at 
Vienna, of near 300,000 volumes. 

$ There is also a royal library of about 


The degree of attention which is given, 
in several of the universities, to the pro- 
fessions of theology, law, medicine, and 
philosophy - the latter at every 
thing not strictly comprehended in some 
one of the other three—is indicated in 
the following table : 


Theol. Law. Med. Philos, 
Berlin, students 479 577 333 206 
Erlangen, 272 «#6464 «64154 
Goettingen(1826)309 700 258 185 
Halle, 944 239 58 89 
Heidelberg, 55 290 168 89 
Koenigsberg, 221 134 23 68 
teeees. 

rotestants 226 

« Papists, 182 : 7 148 220 
Wurzburg, 144 243 158 131 





2832 2344 1187 1046 


The following remarks upon the uni- 
versities, from this article, throw much 
light upon the condition of Germany. 


From the preced statements, it 
appears, that in the nineteen universities 
of Germany proper, there are on an 
average constantly more than 15,000 stu- 
dents, in a population of about thirty mil- 
lions. These are taught by more than 1000 

rofessors and instructors. On the other 
nd, in a portion of the Austrian domi- 
nions, containing a ose of eighteen 
millions, there are four universities, in 
which we cannot estimate the number of 
students at more than 3600. If now we 
inquire into the causes of this success 
in the German Protestant Universities,-- 
for only three out of the nineteen, Frie- 
burg, Munich, and Wurzburg, are Catho- 
lic, and these are now con to the 
Protestant model; we shall se be 
able to find them without d Ity, and 
be led, at the same time, to other inte- 
resting results. 
The first reason, and a very obvious 


000 volumes--reputed to be the finest 


in exeps 
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one, is the small number of universities 
in comparison with the whole population ; 
there being only nineteen for thirty 
millions. Prussia, with a population of 
thirteen millions, has six universities, with 
nearly 6000 students ; the United States, 
with about the same population, have 
more than forty colleges. This, however, 
is no fair comparison, since it should lie 
rather with our professional schools. 
Even then it would not hold good, unless 
the nnmbers engaged in professional 
study here, were as great as there, 
which is by no means the case, As- 
suming that the average course in the 
universities continues three years, there 
are then 5000 annually, who com- 
plete their professional studies; and the 
like number who enter upon them. Of 
course, the fewer universities, the greater 
the concourse at each of them. If the 
same proportion between the population 
and the students were found in Austria, 
as in Protestant Germany, her universi- 
ties ought to contain no less than 9000 
students; or, rather, taking into account 
that the usual course in Austria is four 
years, instead of three, there ought to be 
12,000 students at her universities, in- 
stead of 3600. This fact serves to show 
the different spirit of these different 
portions of the great German family. 

A second reason is the circumstance 
to which allusion has already been made, 
that in Germany the intellectual energies 
have no outlet in the ordinary channels 
of an active, practical, business life. 
Since, therefore, the means of acquiring 
external influence are, in a great mea- 
sure, cut off, men of aspiring minds are 
driven to the cultivation of literature and 
science, as the aol remaining means of 
acquiring fame, and inflnence, and profit. 
Indeed, for such as wish to obtain posts 
of trust and emolument, the regulation 
is compulsory, as we shall see more fully 
below. But in regard to all those who 
are not aiming at offices under govern- 
ment, if any such there be, the same 
necessity is laid upon them. In the 
whole of Germany there exists, for in- 
stance, no opportunity whatever of ad- 
dressing a public assembly, except from 
the pulpit. The proceedings of all the 
courts of justice are private, and are 
mostly conducted in writing. Delibera- 
tive assemblies exist only in the few 
states which have the semblance of a 
constitution, and their sittings are never 
public. Popular eloquence, the elo- 
quence of the bar, the eloquence of the 
senate, these mighty engines in kindling 
the t, and arousing the energies. of 

inaccessible 


a » are to a German 
and unknown. He has no opportunity 
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of thus acting upon others, nor of being 
himself thus acted upon. He can come 
before the public only through the me- 
diam of the press ; and hence it probably 
in a great measure arises, that the Ger- 
man press is so prolific: inasmuch as the 
ten thousand visionary schemes and pro- 
jects, which in this country are thrown 
out in the ardour of public speaking, or 
in the ephemeral columns of a newspaper, 
minst there assume the more permanent 
form of magazines and books. 

A third, and more efficient reason than 
all others, for the concourse of studepts 
at the universities of Germany, arises 
from the nature of the governments, ard 
the relation which the universities sustain 
tothem. It has been already remarked, 
that the various governments of Germany 
are, in all their essential features, despo- 
tic. They are, indeed, for the most part, 
mild and parental ; but this must be attri- 
buted to the personal character of the 
rulers, whose actions are amenable at 
the tribunal of public opinion, and who 
yield to its decisions. This parental cha- 
racter certainly does not belong to the 
system; and it needs only a sovereign 
so lost to integrity, and regardless of 
public sentiment, as to set at nought the 
bounds which custom has prescribed, to 
show that there exists no higher power 
than his own will despotically exercised, 
and no legal or constitutional restraint 
whatever upon that will. The examples 
of Brunswick and of Hesse Cassel are 
in point; and it is only the revolutionary 
spirit of the moment which has operated 
as acheck upon tle exercise of the fullest 
despotism. The sovereigns of Germany 
universally hold the whole power in their 
hands; and there is not a place of honour 
or profit, fromthe minister of state, down 
to the petty schoolmaster of a village, 
which is not directly or indirectly de- 
pendent on the government. Every 
lawyer is one, only so far as he is con- 
nected with the courts of justice, as an 
officer ot loweror higher rank and name; 
every physician is one, only so far as he 
has the license and the sanction of the 
proper department ; the church itself is 
but the slave of the civil power, and must 
do all its bidding. No man can devote 
himself to the service of his divine Mas- 
ter, and proclaim salvation to the perishing 
souls of his fellow men, but in the way 
which the government directs. Were he 
to attempt it, without having yielded 
obedience to all the prescribed formali- 
ties, there is not a spot in Germany where 
imprisonment or banishment would not 
be his lot. The government mixes itself 
in every thing, prescribes every thing, 
well knows every thing, and prohibits 
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every thing, which does not strictly coin- 
cide with its own interests and will. 

In this system of things, the universi- 
ties act a conspicuous and necessary part. 
They have been established and are sup- 
ported by the governments, as seminaries 
to train up and qualify young men for the 
offices of church and state, - those offices 
which the governments alone can give, 
and which, as a universal rule, they give 
only to such as have received an univer- 
sity education. No one is permitted even 
to ask for an office in the state, or a 
station in the church, or for employment 
in the courts, or for practice as a phy- 
sician, unless he has been at an univer- 
sity. This is a sine qua non, a previous 
question, which, if answered in the ne- 
gative, precludes all other questions. The 
only exceptions are in the case of village 
schoolmasters and the department of 
mines ; for both of which there are special 
seminaries, which take the place of an 
university course. The universities then 
are interwoven with the very system of 
government; they form an essential fea- 
ture in its policy; and from the very 
nature of their relation to it, they must 
for ever remain under its immediate con- 
troul. They are not independent literary 
institutions, at which only those who 

lease may drink of the waters of know- 
edge at the fountain; but they are the 
creatures of the government, to which 
all those who will get their bread in a 
professional calling must resort. 

It is easy to see, however, that this 
state of things must have a prodigious 
influence on the character of society; that 
while the governments thus act directly 
in augmenting the number of those who 
frequent the universities, they afford in 
this way an opportunity for the universi- 
ties to react upon the governments and 
upon the peop le, by exerting and che- 
rishing a love of literature and science, 
and a spirit of liberal inquiry and deep 
investigation, in those who are to be the 
future servants of the church and nation, 
--who are to be the guardians of the 
health, the protectors and interpreters 
of the rights, and the shepherds and 
bishops of the souls, of millions of their 
fellow-men. Such was once Wittem- 
burg; and it produced the Reformation. 
Impressed with the magnitude of these 
considerations, how should Christians be 
constrained to pray without ceasing, that 
these fountains may again be cleansed ; 
that pure and undefiled religion and 
morality may again prevail and abound 
there ; and thus these institutions become 
once more, what they once have been, a 
rich blessing to the church and to the 
world. 

N. S. NO, 102. 
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LONDON UNIVERSITY. 

As those of our readers who are not in 
the habit of seeing the Annual Reports of 
this Institution, must necessarily be un- 
acquainted with its present state; and 
as Dissenters in general should be fully 
alive to the interests of literature, as 
destined to have an increased import- 
ance in connection with religion, we shall 
devote some space, in the present num- 
ber, to extracts from the Annual Report 
for 1833; and the Report of the Public 
Meeting of the Proprietors, held at the 
end of the month of February. We 
have no doubt that, at some period, the 
University will obtain what is essentially 
necessary to its stability and success—a 
charter, whereby to grant degrees; 
but the ancient privileges of Oxford 
and Cambridge, their monopoly of lite- 
rary honours, will render this a distant 
boon, unless the friends of the Uni- 
versity strenuously petition Parliament 
to confer that charter, by their own 
summary and frequently exercised 
powers, which would have been re- 
ceived from the throne by royal pre- 
rogative, but for the interposition of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge. 

Stupents. — The following table shows 
the number of students on the Ist of 
February in 1832 and 1833. 

Year Year 

1832. 1833, 
Faculties of Arts and Law-- 168 148 
-—— —— of Medicine------ 232 283 
Junior School -----+-++++-- = 249 


The Council have reason to hope that 
an Institution hitherto established at 
phase yy C by the endowment of Mr. 
Coward, for the education of young men 
for the ministry, is about to be removed 
to the immediate neighbourhood of the 
University, in order that the students 
may procure within its walls their li- 
terary and scientific education, their 
theological education being provided for 
within their own precincts. It may be 
expected that this Institution will afford 
a constant addition of a considerable 
number of students to the classes of the 
University, with mutual advantage. It 
is probable that other seminaries, whe- 
ther conducted by private individuals or 
of a more public character, may be in- 
duced to follow the example of the 
Wymondly Institution, and to avail them- 
selves, for the purposes of pare in- 
struction, of the advan Id out by 
the classes of the University. 

Junior ScuHoo.t.—The school which 
was opened within the walls of the Uni- 
versity, in January, 1832, has p’ ed 
even beyond the ae 5 the 
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Council ; and as this is the first ome. 
tunity which the Council have had of 
noticing in their annual Report this very 
important addition to the Institution, 
they deem it right to enter into the sub- 
ject in somewhat greater detail than they 
7 otherwise have thought it necessary 
to do. 

The number of boys attending the 
school at the end of its first term, or im- 
mediately before the Easter holidays, was 
about 80. At the end of the second 
term, in August 1832, they were 140. 
At Christmas the number of pupils was 
192; and those who are entered for the 
present term amount to 249. ‘Ihe in- 
crease, therefore, since the foundation 
of the school hath been both rapid and 


In vancliiiele the causes of the present 
prosperity of the school, and estimating 
the probability of its continuance, the 
Council cannot but state their belief that 
one main cause of its success is the con- 
fidence felt by the parents of the boys, 
that the method of instruction, directed 
by gentlemen in the distinguished situa- 
tion of the Professors of Latin and 
Greek, will be sound and rational. Ano- 
ther cause is the comparative cheapness of 
the education here offered. The annual 
fee is #15; and for this sum the boys 
not only receive instruction in all the 
ordinary branches of learning, but may 
have the benefit of lessons in drawing and 
in the German language, if it be wished, 
without any additional payment. 

In the causes thus assigned for the suc- 
ceas of the school, the Council see no- 
thing temporary or unstable; and they 
therefore feel themselves justified in 
holding out an expectation that the nam- 
ber of pupils will gradually increase. If 
it remains at its present amount, the 
University will derive an income from the 
school of £750 per annam, its portion of 
the fees being £3 for each boy: and the 
ordinary annual outlay for the purposes of 
the school will probably not exceed the 
sum of £200. 

If the school should continue to in- 
crease, it will clearly be the interest of 
the University not to suffer it to be 
checked by the want of sufficient room 
and suitable accommodation. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE GENERAL BODY 
OF LONDON MINISTERS ON THE 
SLAVE QUESTION. 

At an extraordinary Meeting of the 
General Body of Protestant Dissenting 
Ministers of the three Denominations re- 
siding in and about the Cities of Lendon 
and Westminster, holden at Dr. Williams's 
Library, Thursday, A » 1833; 

The Rev. R. Winter, D. D., in the Chair; 
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It was resolved unanimously, — 

1. That this body has heard with much 
pleasure of the intention of His Majesty’s 
Government to propse to Parliament a 
‘safe and satisfactory’ measure for the 
settlement of the momentous question of 
Colonial Slavery, on which question this 
body has often pronounced its deliberate 
and unanimous opinion. 

2. That it is the decided conviction of 
this body, that such a measure, to be 
“ safe,” must provide for the immediate 
emancipation of the Slaves throughout 
the British Colonies, as any plan of 
gradual or protracted liberation will, in 
its operation, increase the dissatisfaction 
of the Negro with his servile state, and 
under the plea of preparing him for free- 
dom, only enable him to make more de- 
termined efforts, dangerous to himself, 
and hazardous to the property and lives 
of others, to obtain that liberty which 
may be now securely and peaceably con- 
ceded ; and further, that such a measure, 
to be “‘ satisfactory,” must insure the 
complete extinction of the claim of pro- 
perty in the person and labour of the 
Slave—the substitution of legal authority 
for the unjust and irresponsible power of 
the Master, and the complete restitution 
of those indefeasible rights, the withhold- 
ing of any of which from a race already 
deeply injured, can never be satisfactory 
to an upright and religious people. 

3. That the immediate and complete 
emancipation contemplated by this body, 
is not incompatible with such regulations 
of police as may allay the fears of the 
most timid ; nor with any legislative enact- 
ments or anthority adapted to ensure the 
orderly and peaceable conduct of the libe- 
rated negroes, provided they apply im- 
rene to the whole community, protect- 

ng alike the labourers and the proprie- 
tors. 

4. That although, in the opinion of this 

» next to the slaves themselves, no 
class will derive more benefit from a 
safe and satisfactory measure of emanci- 
pation than the West Indian Proprietors, 
yet should cases of hardship occur in car-, 
ag Nei nr enactment into effect, 
this body confides in His Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and in the wisdom of Parlia- 
ment, for a liberal consideration of all 
such instances of actual suffering. 

5. That Petitions, grounded on the 
preceding resolutious, be presented by 
this body to both Houses of Parliament. 

Tuomas Rees, Seerctary, 


PROGRESS OF FREE COMMUNION AMONGST 
THE BAPTIST CHURCHES, 


The influence of the late Rev, Robert 
Hall’s invaluable labours in favour of free 
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communion has been strikingly displayed 
in the Buptist church at Norwich, lately 
under the pastoral care of the Rev. J. 
Kinghorn, who was unquestionably the 
most for:idable of Mr. Hall’s opponents, 
but whose friends, as soon as they were 
relieved from the restraints which his 
character and feelings imposed on them, 
have tacitly owned the weakness of his 
arguments, by adopting the practice 
which he laboured so strenuously to con- 
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demn. The Baptist churches at Brain- 
tree, and at Earl’s Colne, in the county 
of Essex, have recently adopted a similar 
course 
NOTICE 

The Bedfordshire Union of Christians 
will be held at Bedford, on Wednesday, 
June 12th, when the Rev. Caleb Birt, of 
Portsmouth, is expected to preach in the 
morning, and the Rev. R. Cecil, of Tur- 
vey, in the evening. 


BRIEF COMMENTS ON PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


We have but little Foreign information 
to communicate this month; and that 
little is far from satisfactory. 

The contradictory and ever-changing re- 
ports, which have long amused the political 
world, respecting the state of the Turkisn 
and Eeyrtian Question, still continue, 
A short time since it was confidently 
affirmed, that a satisfactory treaty had 
been entered into between IpRauim and 
the representative of the Porte. It now 
appears that great doubts still hang over 
this subject. In the mean time, nearly 
the whole of the Turkish Empire exhibits 
symptoms of insubordination and revolt. 
The part Russia is acting is obvious 
enough. Her’s has long been a purely 
selfish policy. 

The PortuGuEse Question is just 
where it has been for many months past. 
Provisions in Oporto are still very high; 
while the cholera, spreading throughout 
Portugal, has added its terrors to those of 
war. The Migueliteshave again vigorous- 
ly bombarded Oporto ; but these attempts 
have been no more successful than the 
preceding. 

The state of Be.crum naturally ex- 
cites much alarm and disquietude. Poli- 
tical excitement prevails to a most dan- 
gerous degree, Commotions of a some- 
what serious character have occurred in 
ANTWEErP as well as in other towns. The 
elections, it is said, are decidedly going 
against the Government. 

The accounts from Jamatca still con- 
tinue just what might be expected ;-- 
affording continually fresh demonstrations 
of the madnessand violence of the planters 
and of the mingled firmness and modera- 
tion of the Governor, 

The events which have occurred at 
home are of a more interesting character, 

On Wednesday, May 8, Tue Inisu 
Cnuren Revorm Birt passed the se- 
cond reading by a majority of 317 against 
78. It is strongly rumoured, however, 
that this majority will avail it nothing 
in the House of Lords; that there it is 


almost sure of being thrown out. This 
seems very probable.-- The debate on the 
second reading called forth some very 
characteristic speeches from the opposi- 
tion, ‘ 

But the Anti-sLaAveR¥Y QUESTION has 
engrossed, during the last month, incom- 
parably the largest portion of public at- 
tention ; and justly: for this is the very 
crisis of the slave’s fate; upon the 
active exertions of the friends of abolition 
at this time, depends in a great measure, 
the ultimate character of the plan for 
abolition now before Parliament. 

On Tuesday, May 14, Mr. Secretary 
Stanley explained, in a speech of great 
power and eloquence, the Government 
scheme for abolition. The chief provi- 
sions of that plan are, that the irresponsi- 
ble power of the master shall be at an end ; 
that corporal punishments are to be 
awarded only by the magistrate ; that 
all children under six years of age shall 
be free. So far as all this goes, the 
plan is satisfactory ; but then it is clog- 
ged with provisions which tend, in e 
very great degree to render it nuga- 
tory. The slaves, it seems, are to be 
apprenticed for the term of twelve years, 

uring which they are to work three: 
fourths of their time for their masters in 
return for food and clothing, &c. ; while 
the remaining fourth is to be their own ; 


_ their labour during that time to be paid 


by wages. Thus, it appears, the system 
is neither that of the free labour nor the 
compulsory labour system, but a mixture 
of both. Now it is argued, and in our opi- 
nion most justly, that to appeal at once 
and fearlessly to the great principles of 
human action ; to offer wages to those whe 
will work, and starvation to those who 
will not, will be the most effectual and 
speedy method of obviating the dan, 
resulting from sudden freedom, and of 
transforming the habits of the sla 
themselves, It is even contended, 

we believe with truth, that a great man 
of the planters would prefer wacondt. 
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tional emancipation, to the dangers, 
hazards, and perplexities of this middle 
system. 

A still more formidable objection 
against the plan is, that it proposes to ap- 
propriate a part of the wages of the slave 
to pay off(!) the projected loan of 
£15,000,000 to the West Indians. Now 
it is aloan which can never, under ap 
cicumstances , be popular, but if wiped o 
by such means, must be, to the last de- 
gree, odious. It is clear as noon day, 
that whoever may gain or whoever may 
lose, by emancipation, the slave should 
receive nothing but unqualified good. 
His freedom is his right; and alas! he 
has already lost infinitely more than we 
can ever repay. 

Sach are our chief objections to the 
government plan of abolition; and they 
are certainly of no small amount. Still 
every body must see, that if the go- 
vernment plan were to be carried even 
as it is, it would be a great step gained. 
The irresponsible power of the master -~ 
that worst feature of slavery—would, at 
least, be destroyed. But we hope for 
yet more than this. From the manner in 
which ministers expressed themselves, in 
reply to Mr. Buxton, it is evident that 

overnment has by no means committed 
itself to all the details of the measure 
Let the friends of abolition, then, both in 
the House and out of it, strenuously exert 
themselves to get the obnoxious provi- 
sions of the plan altered. Sure we are, 
that every fresh discussion of them, will 
evince more and more the practical 
difficulties which will beset the attempt to 
carry them into execution in their present 
shape: nay, even should the A be 
adopted by Parliament as it is, it must soon 
he modified, to become really practicable. 
We hope, however, that it will not pass in 
its present state At all events, such is 
the happy posture of the anti-slavery 
question just now, that we must get much, 
whatever be the issue; the only question 
is, may we not get more? 

On Thursday, May 16. Sir Andrew 
Agnew brought forward the SABBATH 
Oxpservance Bite for the second 
a As was to be expected, 
from the strong prejudices which the 
injudicious character of some of the 
details of the Bill had excited, in 
certain large classes, it was thrown out. 


The majority, however, was very small, 
the numbers being 79 to 73; so that, con- 
sidering the peculiar circumstances of the 
case, this decision ought rather to be 
looked on as a triumph, than as a defeat. 
If a bill, in some respects so exception- 
able, and which had, on that account, ex- 
cited so much and such needless opposi- 
tion, was rejected by so small a majority, 
and that, too, amidst the admissions of 
many of its opponents (especially of Lord 
Althorpe,) that they had no objection toa 
bill simply aiming at the suppressions of 
Sunday trading, what might not be hoped 
for from a more temperate measure? We 

receive, with the liveliest pleasure, that 

r. Peter hasgiven notice of his intention 
to introduce such a measure. We trust 
he will meet with the most strenuous 
support of the friends of morality and 
religion. The suppression of Sunday 
trading is all that Parliament can, with 
any propriety, attempt. This, however, 
it may attempt. It may do all that it 
might do, supposing the Sabbath were a 
purely civil institution; but no more. 

Our readers will see, by another part 
of our present number, that the Dissen- 
TERs are beginning to act with the vigour 
which becomes them on the subject of 
their GRirvANces. The Deputation ap- 
pointed to wait upon the Prime Minister, 
we have understood, received a most 
gratifying reception. 

With respect to one of the Dissenters’ 
grievances, the Cuurcn RaTEs, public 
opinion seems making progress at a still 
more rapid rate than even the most san- 
guine could have anticipated. 

The Annuat Reticious MEETINGS 
of the past month have, upon the whole, 
been highly gratifying. The meeting of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, if 
not distinguished for quite so much 
brilliant and powerful eloquence as 
some former meetings, was charac- 
terized by a very delightfnl spirit, 
The London Missionary Meeting was 
crowded to excess; and some deeply in- 
teresting speeches were made upon the 
occasion. Indeed, we believe we may 
state, in reference to almost all the meet- 
ings, that they were well attended ; that 
the interest the public take in them is 
undiminished ; and that their usefulness 
and efficiency are still increasing. 
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